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Some Aspects of Cultural Conflict and Acculturation 
In Southern Rural Brazil 


By Emilio Willems* 


ABSTRACT 


In Brazil there is a deep gap between the urban centers with their dependent 
rural areas, and the other rather self-sustaining part of the rural population 
which early developed a peculiar folk culture under the impact of special en- 
vironmental conditions. Besides industrialization it is chiefly foreign immigra- 
tion which produces cultural clashes between highly organized immigrant 
groups and Brazilian rural folk. The two areas studied are the Ribeira Valley 
in the state of Sao Paulo settled by Japanese, and the Itajai-Mirim Valley in 
the state of Santa Catarina settled by German immigrants. Contacts with the 
native rural population lead to cultural conflicts, since social values and social 
organization are strongly opposed in many of their major spheres. The growing 
industrialization process increases the social disorganization of the native 
workers, but disorganizes also the rural communities established by German 
immigrants. 

At present, the Japanese community is in transition to more individualistic 
patterns of economic organization. Culture conflicts occur chiefly in the educa- 
tional sphere. As a result, traditional controls are breaking down and the 
Japanese patriarchal family is giving place to a more individualized family 


organization. 


No Brasil existe um profundo hiato entre os centros urbanos com suas areas 
rurais dependentes e aquela parte da populacéo rural que se carcacteriza pela 
auto-suficiéncia econédmica e outros tracos de uma legitima cultura do folk. Ao 
lado da industrializacéo é principalmente a imigracao estrangeira que produz 
choques culturais entre grupos de adventas altamente organi ados e a popu- 
lagao rural brasileira. As duas 4reas estudas sfo o Vale da Ribeira, no Estado 
de Sao Paulo colonizado por japoneses, e o Vale do Itajai-Mirim, no Estado de 
Santa Catarinonde se fixaram imigrantes alemaes. Contactos com a populacgao 
rural nativa levaram a conflitos culturais devido as acentuadas diferencas entre 
alguns dos principais aspectos da organizacao social dos dois grupos. A in- 
dustrializacao crescente aumenta a desorganizacao social dos trabal hadores 
natives, mas desorganiza tambem as comunidades rurais constituidas por im- 
igrantes alemaes. 

Atualmente, a comunidade japonesa acha-se em transi¢géo para padrées mais 
individualistas de organizacao econémica. Conflitos culturais ocorrem princi- 
palmente na esfera educacional. Dai resulta a destruigéo de formas tradic- 
ionais de controle, sendo a familia patriarcal japonesa substituida por uma 
organizacao familial mais individualizada. 











In western civilizations the over- 
whelming centripetal influences of 
the cities upon large rural areas con- 
stitute some of the most important 
aspects of rural-urban relations. In 
many countries, urbanization pro- 
cesses have developed to such a de- 
gree that the network of these char- 
acteristic rural-urban relations em- 





* University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


braces practically the whole body of 
the population and the whole in- 
habited area. The typical conflicts 
which arise from such relationships 
may be described in terms of antag- 
onisms between small and formerly 
self-sustaining folk communities and 
large industrialized societies which 
linked agricultural activities with 
urban markets and manufacturing 
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centers. This typical aspect of divis- 
ion of labor is not unknown in Bra- 
zil’s urbanized areas. The profound 
cultural differences between the 
strongly occidentalized coastal strip 
with its great cities, and the “back- 
ward” sertdo' with its numerous sur- 
vivals of early acculturation pro- 
cesses which took place in the colonial 
period, has frequently been described 
by Brazilian writers though there is 
no special study of the social organi- 
zation? of rural communities. 

Regardless of the great differences 
between the principal rural zones of 
Brazil, there may be enumerated 
some general characteristics common 
to all those where urban influences 
have found no foothold or only a 
feeble one: 

1. The type of rural settlement. 
There are no clusters of independent 
farmsteads which may be called vil- 
lages. Agricultural methods are ex- 
tensive and rural people live scat- 
tered over wide areas. In the sertdo 
the distances between the single 
farmsteads are much greater than in 
the rural zones, requiring at least 
some hours on horseback to go from 


‘The wide semi-desert and scarcely pop- 
ulated areas very far from urban centers, 
are called sertdo. 


*The terms “social organization” and 
“social structure” are used here in the 
sense suggested recently by G. Gordon 
Brown and James H. Barnett in “Social 
Organization and Social Structure,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, XLIV (January-March, 
1942), No. 1, p. 31. According to these 
authors, “social organization refers to the 
systems of obligation-relations which exist 
among and between the groups constituting 
a given society, while social structure re- 
fers to the placement and position of in- 
dividuals and of groups within that system 
of obligation-relations.” 
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one home to another. The lack of 
roads or their poor maintenance 
makes communication extremely dif- 
ficult. 

2. Rural people show a tendency 
for spatial mobility. Internal migra- 
tions from one region to another are 
very common. The droughts of the 
Northeast drive annually almost ten 
thousand people southwards, but a 
high percentage turn back when the 
rains begin to fall. Apart from this 
inter-state migration, there are im- 
portant local movements toward un- 
explored and fertile regions of the in- 
terior. A certain part of native rural 
people of a very low economic status 
is represented by the intrusos, that is, 
intruders who invade large and yet 
unexplored properties of the state or 
individual owners, occupy their lands 
and cultivate the soil in a highly 
primitive way. When the soil is ex- 
hausted or when civilization advances 
closer, the intrusos move on and con- 
tinue their work in more distant 
regions. 

3. Rural people are largely self- 
sustaining, having little need for 
money. Production is chiefly for im- 
mediate consumption, not for ex- 
change. As the sub-tropical zones 
make agricultural activities rather 
easy, labor is intermittent and sel- 
dom exceeds the amount required by 
necessity. Sometimes a single coun- 
try store (venda) provides very large 
districts with manufactured goods, 
salt and cachaca (liquor) all of a very 
poor quality. Such commodities are 
exchanged with certain agricultural 
products.* 
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Although the Brazilian family is 
said to have retained somewhat 
patriarchal patterns as evidenced by 
the clannishness of general relation- 
ships and particularly the social po- 
sition of housewives and marriage- 
able daughters, this statement has a 
limited application only for the fam- 
ily organization of rural upper and 
middle classes, as well as the urban 
middle class. However, the family of 
the lower rural classes presents dif- 
ferent traits. Spatial mobility and 
pioneering, added to an extremely 
low economic status, are not con- 
ducive to a strong kinship base. Due 
to the spatial isolation of the farm- 
steads, state and church are unable to 
exercise an effective control over wide 
areas of rural Brazil. Therefore, 
families are established often without 
the legal sanctions of the state, and 
illegitimacy is one of the most out- 
standing traits of those areas which 
have undergone no influence of urban 
civilization. There must also be taken 
into account the fact that the Regis- 
tro Civil of the whole country regis- 


“The statements above do not apply to the 
agricultural system based upon a plantation 
scale with its capitalistic organization of 
production, exchange and consumption. 

‘While the illegitimacy rate in the whole 
state of Sao Paulo was 5.9 percent in 1934, 
in some of the most “backward” rural 
municipios of the same state this rate was 
relatively very high, reaching, for example, 
45.0 percent in Cunha; 52.0 percent in 
Ubatuba; 52.4 percent in Jacupiranga. In 
the state capital of Sao Paulo, with its 
120,773 industry workers (1935), the illeg- 
itimacy rate was 3.9 percent; and in the 
twenty-two most urbanized municipios of 
the state, this rate was 4.1 percent in 1934. 
A. de Almeida Junior. “A Ilegitimidade no 
Estado de Sao Paulo,” Revista do Arquivo 
Municipal, No. 62 (Sao Paulo, 1939), pp. 
155, 156. 





ters only 50 per cent of births and 
marriages. In 1938 an official report 
of Santa Catarina stated that in the 
most “advanced” districts 35 to 40 
per cent of the births are not regis- 
tered and in the most “backward” 
districts this percentage rises to 60 
to 70 per cent.’ It should further be 
noted that the type of rural family 
which is being discussed reveals 
sometimes a very low degree of social 
cohesion. Perhaps it would give an 
erroneous idea if one spoke of 
“broken homes” since there is no 
“home” in the usual sense of this 
word. The establishment of a marital 
union and the construction of a house 
frequently seem to have no definite 
character. The extremely poor con- 
struction of many houses may be con- 
sidered to be symbolic of the insta- 
bility of those rural families which 
show a tendency to disperse. Since 
the family organization in the areas 
in question has undergone no appreci- 
able influences from the outside in the 
last century, we may refer to it as 
revealing the peculiar patterns of a 
legitimate folk culture. 

5. In these small and immense 
areas, communal life is almost non- 
existent. Illiteracy excluded rural 
people from political functions, and 
the sole form of economic cooperation 
is the mutirdo® which brings together 
the neighboring people for some com- 
mon work. The function of the mu- 


"Ibidem, p. 155. 

‘Other forms of this Guarany-word are 
motirao, muchiraéo, mochirao, potyré, putird, 
puchirum, pitiv6, potird, apatchiru. Besides 
these Indian words, there is a certain num- 
ber of local Portuguese denominations for 
the same phenomenon. 











tirdo is (1) to carry on agricultural 
labor which cannot be executed by a 
single family, (2) to afford oppor- 
tunities for such recreational activi- 
ties as banquets, dances and musical 
performances.’ The mutirdo, which is 
observed also by women for certain 
sorts of domestic work, at least in 
Central Brazil, meets only occasion- 
ally and there are no sanctions in 
order to enforce participation by re- 
luctant neighbors. 

It seems obvious that the gap be- 
tween rural and urban society in Bra- 
zil (and probably in some other 
Latin-American countries) is wider 
than in North America and most of 
the European countries. With refer- 
ence to Brazil, it would perhaps be 
more exact to speak of two societies: 
one which is represented by the urban 
centers with their dependent rural 
areas, and the other, the rather self- 
sustaining part of the rural popula- 
tion which early developed a peculiar 
folk culture under the impact of spe- 
cial environmental conditions. 

However, there are two general 
trends of cultural development in 
Brazil which bring social disorgani- 
zation into both rural and urban cul- 
ture. On the one hand, the industriali- 
zation of some areas attracts an in- 
creasing number of rural people who 
hitherto lived in a _ pre-capitalistic 
economic order. The contact between 
the two systems of social values and 
codes of conduct involves sudden 


’There exists also a hierarchy of minor 
and major religious feasts of rural char- 
acter which the Catholic church holds only 
partially under control. The major feasts 
are attended by the rural people of a wide 


area. 
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changes mainly in the behavior pat- 
terns of these inexperienced indus- 
trial workers and their families. 

On the other hand, the more inten- 
sive settling of wide rural areas by 
Brazilians and foreign immigrants 


brings the already existent and high- | 


ly dispersed rural population in con- 
tact with such institutions as the 
state and church. A new system of 
political, educational, economic, and 
religious values arises within the cul- 
tural horizon of the older population. 
Registration of births, marriages and 
deaths, public school education, tax- 
paying, military service, new forms 
of economic activities and cooperation 
tend to establish rapidly a network of 
obligation-relationships quite differ- 
ent from the old. The most striking 
divergence seems to be the new sys- 
tem of social control with its inherent 
sanctions. Moreover legal sanctions 
are considered as a threat to personal 
freedom by many sertanejos.® There- 
fore, some of them avoid all contact 
with modern civilization, others re- 
main on their lands or look for jobs 
as day-laborers or tenants. Among 
those who compete with the new 
settlers, a high percentage fails to 
make adjustments to the changed so- 
cial conditions. The clash of these dif- 
ferent forms of social organization is 
very strong when foreign immigrants 
establish highly organized rural com- 
munities in areas inhabited by a na- 
tive rural population of the type al- 
ready described. The areas under ob- 
servation are the Itajai Valley in the 
state of Santa Catarina and the 


‘Inhabitants of the sertdo. 
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Ribeira-Valley in the state of Sao 
Paulo. The first was settled by Ger- 
man and Italian immigrants begin- 
ning in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, while several thousand Japa- 
nese immigrants have established 
themselves in the Ribeira Valley 
since 1915. The native rural popula- 
tion of the Itajai Valley was extreme- 
ly sparse at the beginning of the im- 
migration movement but increased 
steadily due to immigration from the 
surrounding areas.® 

In the Itajai Valley, the small land- 
holdings are cultivated by the rather 
large families of the settlers without 
any outside assistance. Enough time 
has elapsed to establish a sound local 
kinship base with endogamous pat- 
terns. The situation is quite different 
in the more important Itajai-Asst 
Valley. Unlike the Itajai-Mirim zone, 
German immigration continued al- 
most without interruption until 1930. 
Thus, the development of community 
life has been characterized by an al- 
most continuous stream of immi- 
grants who introduced new ideas con- 
cerning agricultural techniques, co- 
operatives and other forms of con- 
certed economic activities. Instead of 
a kinship base, the community or- 
ganization was built around agricul- 
tural clubs and cooperatives. The 
most outstanding trait of German 


*Brusque, for instance, a settlement in 
the Itajaj-Mirim Valley established in 1860 
by German immigrants, had in 1874, 2,891 
inhabitants, 417 of them being Brazilians. 
In 1916 there were 2,000 Brazilians, com- 
pared with 18,000 inhabitants of German 
and Italian descent. According to the census 
of 1934, Iguape and Xiririca, the two mu- 
nicipios in which Japanese were established, 
had a population of 42,906 native Brazilians 
and 4,511 Japanese immigrants. 





colonization in the Itajai area is per- 
haps a type of economic organization 
which may be called vertical because 
the immigrants and their descendants 
built up a whole local society with all 
its strata from the small farmers, 
traders, and skilled industrial work- 
ers up to the merchants, professional 
men and entrepreneurs. In this so- 
ciety, intercourse with the old Bra- 
zilian stock is only incidental and 
involves no economic interdepen- 
dence. Small industrial and trade 
centers grow organically up from and 
continue linked functionally with 
wide rural areas. The contacts which 
the immigrants establish with native 
Brazilians of the lower rural class, 
result in a genuine form of social dis- 
organization insofar as these contacts 
lead to a clash between two systems 
of social values and norms which are 
strongly opposed in many of their 
major spheres. Two centuries of 
spatial segregation and _ self-suffici- 
ency have created a type of economic 
“individualism” which seldom accom- 
modates to the patterns of an organ- 
ized market economy and cooperative 
forms of economic activities. Every- 
where in the Itajai Valley, one finds 
more or less isolated caboclo’® fami- 
lies which continue their old life 
amidst highly integrated rural com- 
munities of German origin. Among 
these caboclos, labor is intermittent 
and interrupted by long periods of 
leisure. Agriculture remains limited 


*“Halfblood descendants of Indian and 
Portuguese ancestors. However, this term is 
used, at least in southern Brazil, with refer- 
ence to rural people of the lowest status 
without involving definite ideas about racial 
characteristics. 
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to the rough Indian techniques of 
burning off the woods and reckless 
exhaustion of the soil. Borrowing of 
rationalized agricultural techniques 
from the surrounding German set- 
tlers is very rarely to be found among 
Brazilian natives. However, the con- 
trary may occur, especially in the 
more distant valleys of the same river 
basin. There, the German settlers are 
sometimes forced to abandon inten- 
sive techniques because they would 
hardly be compensatory. A traveler 
who visited Blumenau (Itajai-Asst 
Valley) in 1900 noticed that many 
settlers had already abandoned plow 
culture on hill sides, because its prac- 
tice increased erosion. In order to 
compensate for the effects of erosion, 
it became necessary to use fertilizers. 
However, the prices which could have 
been obtained for agricultural prod- 
ucts at the local market, did not com- 
pensate for such an intensive tech- 
nique. Thus, plow culture became 
limited to the alluvial areas of the 
lowland,'' and the settlers adopted 
the native form of hoe culture. The 
contact of divergent social values and 
modes of behavior became extensive 
in almost all spheres of social life. 


"Robert Gernhard, Dona Francisca, Han- 
sa und Blumenau: Drei deutsche Muster- 
siedlungen im _ siidbrasilianischen Staate 
Santa Catarina (Breslau, 1901), pp. 307- 
308. Spatial isolation may sometimes re- 
sult in community disorganization and 
eventually in a pre-capitalistic labor regime, 
as it has been observed in the German 
settlement Feliz (State of Rio Grande do 
Sul) where the colonists resolved, in 1846, 
to work only two or three days a week due 
to the very low price they obtained for their 
agricultural products. In order to pass the 
other days, they gathered in their houses 
for drinking-bouts. (Hundert Jahre Deut- 
schtum in Rio Grande do Sul Porto Alegre 
(1924) ). 


Illiteracy and non-participation in re- 
ligious practices came into conflict 
with a private educational system; 
unskilled labor with skilled labor and 
craftsmanship; uncomfortable with 
more comfortable housing; special 
mobility with sedentariness; a mini- 
mum of parental interference in child 
education with authoritative relations 
between parents and children; a daily 
diet of few and _ poorly-prepared 
dishes. with a plentiful and more 
varied diet ; tolerance towards prosti- 
tution but intolerance towards sexual 
intercourse for unmarried women 
with intolerance towards prostitution 
but tolerance concerning controlled 
sexual intercourse for unmarried 
women,'? which are characteristics 
common to German immigrants and 
their descendants. The mutual evalu- 
ation of cultural traits is disadvan- 
tageous to the caboclos who generally 
conform to the conditions of a lower 
status, chiefly where the contacts do 
not involve change of their tradi- 
tional patterns of behavior. However, 
overt conflict situations may arise 
when caboclos become wage-earners 
and suddenly dependent upon an eco- 
nomic system similar in certain as- 
pects to early European capitalism. 
Individual maladjustments and com- 
munity disorganization manifest 
themselves in occupational instability 
and horizontal fluctuation of these 
new industrial workers who try to 
keep the patterns of their old labor 
regime. As they are usually illiterate 


“These controled forms of sexual relations 
are known in rural Germany under several 
local denominations such as Probenacht, 
Kiltgang, Gasselgang, Fensterln, etc., and 
lead generally to marriage. 
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and unskilled, they remain always on 
the lowest wage level and easily be- 
come victims of the more or less overt 
truck-system which some entrepre- 
neurs tend to maintain. 

On the other hand, growing indus- 
trialization of some local communi- 
ties of the Itajai area steadily in- 
creases the number of German people 
who abandon agricultural activities 
and look for jobs in the factories. 
This tendency breaks down the isola- 
tion of some nuclei and the allegiance 
to their cultural values. Occupational 
and recreational activities establish 
close contacts between caboclos and 
German-Brazilians of the two sexes. 
Different modes of behavior develop 
which are obviously incompatible 
with the traditional mores of the Ger- 
man peasant family. Divergent sex 
behavior, loss of the German dialect 
and traditional religious feelings, and 
opposition to endogamy may result in 
the disruption of family solidarity 
and lead to structural change. Ac- 
tually, the largest number of inter- 
marriages takes place within this 
stratum. 

Besides these aspects of social dis- 
organization which result from con- 
tacts between caboclos and peasants 
of German descendence, there may be 
noticed a cultural clash between those 
settlers whose parents or grandpar- 
ents immigrated during an earlier 
period of German colonization and 
those who arrived after the World 
War. Incompatibility of behavior pat- 
terns is chiefly concerned with poli- 
tics, religion and family organization. 
The newcomers were frequently 
Marxists and atheists, who spread 


ideas about sex behavior, and birth 
control which sounded like blasphemy 
to the ears of the older settlers. Ac- 
commodation of the initial conflicts 
led finally to mutual segregation or 
nonparticipation'’* in community ac- 
tivities. Sometimes, the new immi- 
grants attempt to carry over their 
previous organization, as for example 
the German-Russian Mennonites, who 
were established as well integrated 
communities in two valleys of the 
Itajai basin. Only symbiotic relation- 
ships link these communities with the 
surrounding German settlers. 

In the Ribeira Valley, community 
organization presents different as- 
pects insofar as Japanese immigra- 
tion was started as a _ semi-official 
enterprise controlled by the consular 
representatives of the homeland. 
Thus, the settlers were not only care- 
fully selected by their own authori- 
ties, but also soon integrated into an 
artificially created social order whose 
major function was to avoid malad- 
justments of the immigrants and 
their families. The settled area was 
divided into districts which were con- 
trolled by local chiefs. Associations of 
young men (sienendan) and young 
women (shojokai) took over some of 
the cooperative functions which they 
had in the homeland. Mutual eco- 
nomic assistance (kumi) did not 
reach a high level of efficiency. Al- 
most all attempts to carry over the 
cooperative patterns of the homeland 


“In Rio Grande do Sul e Urguay German- 
Brazilians of the third or fourth generation 
who are looking for new land, systematically 
avoid the areas settled by German immi- 
grants. Herman von Freeden, Tatu kolon- 
isiert in Siidamerika (Berlin, 1936), p. 46. 
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failed and brought a good deal of 
disorganization into the community, 
which is at present in a transitional 
stage moving to a more individualis- 
tic pattern of economic organization. 
The major causes of this failure may 
be described as follows: 

1. There is no organized rural 
credit. Almost all credit operations 
favor only the merchants. As else- 
where in rural Brazil, the settler de- 
pends upon the local store for credit. 
There he may buy upon trust until 
his crops are harvested. 

2. Compact village settlements 
(mura, buraku) were supplanted by 
single farmsteads which render more 
difficult the coming together of work- 
ing people. 

3. The disappearance of certain in- 
tensive agricultural processes of the 
homeland and of the more complex 
organizations necessary to them. 

4. The appearance of the _ indi- 
vidual purchaser who stimulates free 
competition. 

5. Existence of a large class of na- 
tive rural laborers. 

At the present time, a few coopera- 
tives which had been founded ten or 
fifteen years ago, were already con- 
verted into business associations. An- 
other became insolvent and those still 
in existence tend to dissolve. 

In the Ribeira Valley the role of 
the native Brazilian is not merely in- 
cidental. The small upper class of the 
Japanese settlers consists of well-to- 
do tea-planters whose farms are 
mostly cultivated by Brazilian day- 
laborers. The caboclo appears also as 
a worker in the 22 tea-factories 


owned by Japanese. It may be said 
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that in the Ribeira area, tea-farming 
depends to a considerable degree upon 
Brazilian manual work. Also in Re- 
gistro, the trade center of the valley, 
the native population is rather nu- 
merous but works, with a few excep- 
tions, in subordinated positions most- 
ly as leaders and stevedores. Con- 
flicts between the Brazilian workers 
and the Japanese employers were fre- 
quent until a few years ago. Since 
these quarrels were always concerned 
with the paying of wages, they were 
typical class conflicts. 

Although the Japanese established 
a much higher integrated community 
than the German settlers, their verti- 
cal economic system lacks complete- 
ness insofar as its lower class con- 
sists of native workers and on the 
higher levels it has failed to establish 
manufacturing centers. Consequently 
all the conflict situations which arise 
from the industrialization of the 
Itajai Valley, are almost non-existent 
in the Ribeira area. 

However, the participation of na- 
tive Brazilians in the social system 
created by the immigrant community, 
ought not to be overestimated. Except 
for a few hundred families whose re- 
lationships with the Japanese may be 
described as being symbiotic rather 
than intimate, the larger part of the 
native rural population continues its 
old more or less self-sufficient life. As 
in the Itajai area, borrowing of 
foreign cultural traits is very rare. 
The contrary occurs sometimes with 
reference to certain native processes 
of burning off the woods and exten- 
sive agricultural technique. Also 
spatial mobility, which is not very 
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CULTURAL PROCESS IN RURAL BRAZIL 


common in rural Japan, seems to be- 
come more and more frequent among 
the settlers of the Ribeira Valley. Of 
the 215 Japanese families which were 
residing in the district of Sete Barras 
in 1931, only 90 remained in 1941. 
The others had moved to very distant 
areas of Japanese colonization in the 
State of Sao Paulo. Yet in the last two 
years the development of tea-farming 
and rice-cultivation brought many 
families back to the Ribeira Valley. 
It seems to be obvious that these mi- 
grations weaken, to a considerable de- 
gree, the family and even the com- 
munity organization. 

The culture clash is not so strong 
in the symbiotic relationship between 
the settlers and rural Brazilians, as 
in the educational sphere that brings 
the two populations together on a 
level where primary contacts prevail 
and new attitudes may arise regard- 
less of whatever may be the reactions 
of the Japanese home. While the Ger- 
man settlers built up a whole educa- 
tional system in the three southern- 
most states where rural public-school 
systems were almost non-existent! 
until World War I, the Japanese 
settlers organized their private school 
system side by side with the strongly 
developed and rather efficient school 
system of Sao Paulo. The children of 
German settlers attended only their 
community schools (before they were 
closed in 1938) while the second 





“The reason is no doubt due to the lack 


of financial resources added to the careless- 
ness of early state governments. In Rio 
Grande do Sul, it was principally the laissez 
faire attitude of a positivistic government 
which never wished to interfere with the 
educational system of the settlers. 
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Brazilian-born generation of Japa- 
nese had to attend the Brazilian 
school in the morning and the Japa- 
nese school in the afternoon. There 
was consequently a struggle between 
the Brazilian and the Japanese 
schoolteachers about cultural suprem- 
acy and the growing personality of 
the children became the arena where 
this struggle was actually fought out. 
It ought to be added that the Japa- 
nese schoolteacher enjoys a _ very 
strong authority while the Brazilian 
teacher, who is almost always a wom- 
an, depends much more on personal 
prestige and willingness of the chil- 
dren than on the authority conferred 
upon her. On the other hand, rearing 
of Japanese children is built upon - 
reverence and subordination to pater- 
nal authority, while relationships 
within the Brazilian home are spon- 
taneous and based upon mutual re- 
spect. At the beginning, the Japanese 
children manifest to their Brazilian 
teacher the same respectful and sub- 
missive attitudes they show in their 
relations to the Japanese teacher. But 
soon the children begin to imitate the 
more audacious behavior of their 
Brazilian schoolmates, and at the 
present time, there are, at least in the 
schools of Registro, no essential dif- 
ferences between the modes of be- 
havior of both Brazilian and Brazil- 
ian-born Japanese children. Thus, 
formal school training and informal 
associations at school are leading to a 
radically different set of behavior pat- 
terns from those of their parents. 
Since the Japanese schools were 
closed in 1938, the elder generation 
lost one of the most efficient means of 
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counterbalancing those _ influences 
which are evidently producing a 
structural change of the immigrant 
family. This general trend is still 
being reinforced by the influences 
which sons and daughters of some 
leading Japanese families bring from 
the State capital where they have 
been sent in order to complete their 
formal education in secondary and 
professional schools. As a result, tra- 
ditional controls are breaking down 
and the Japanese patriarchal family 
is giving place to a more and more 
individualized family organization 
which manifests itself in greater 
freedom for women and children. The 
choosing of marriage mates had al- 
ready led to overt rebellion of some 
young men. Regardless of these facts, 
intermarriage is very rare since na- 
tive Brazilians occupy, with only a 


few exceptions, the lower levels of the 
local society and intermarriage with 
them would usually lead to a loss of 
social status of the immigrants or 
their Brazilian-born children. 

In addition to the influences exer- 
cised by the school, there may be men- 
tioned the Catholic church which es- 
tablished new controls over the Japa- 
nese settlers in the Ribeira Valley. 
Before leaving Japan, the emigrants 
promised to give up their own forms 
of public worship. From 1929 to 
1941, twelve hundred Japanese and 
descendants of Japanese were bap- 
tized by Catholic missionaries and to- 
day they participate in the religious 
activities of the local community. The 
well-known Japanese tolerance con- 
cerning religious beliefs seems to 
have had an important role in this 
change. 





Wartime Migration From the Rural Spanish Speaking 





Villages of New Mexico 
By Charles P. Loomis! 


ABSTRACT 


Between 1939 and September 1942 there has been a decrease of almost half 
in the number of men and boys 15 to 65 years of age in 24 Spanish speaking 
villages in four New Mexico counties. Some villages have lost 70 per cent of 
their male population in these age groups. Altogether, between one-half and 
two-thirds of these migrants are in the armed forces, working on wartime 
defense projects, and engaged in reopened mines and other new work. Farmers 
and ranchers who customarily depend upon these people as a source of labor 
supply must now seek other means of getting much of their work done. 


Entre el 1939 y Septiembre de 1942 el ngGmero de hombres desde 15 hasta 65 
afios de edad que vivjan en 24 pueblos de 4 condados de Nuevo México ha 
disminuido casi una mitad. Algunos pueblos han perdido hasta un 70 por ciento 
de sus hombres de esas edades. Desde una mitad hasta dos terceras partes de 
estos emigrantes que han salido de sus pueblos estan trabajando en proyectos 
del gobierno relacionados con la guerra, en minas que han sido abiertas 
recientemente, en otras trabajos nuevos, o en el servicio militar. Los agri- 
cultores y rancheros que antes empleaban a esta gente tienen que buscar otros 
trabajadores o idear nuevos métodos para llevar a cabo su trabajo. 
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“Forgotten People” the “Step Chil- 
dren of a Nation” are characteriza- 
tions which have been aptly applied 
to the Spanish speaking population 
of New Mexico.” How these “‘Natives” 
and others of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, and Texas gradually lost 
their rights to the use of the large 
Spanish and Mexican land grants 
after they became citizens of the 
United States has been told else- 
where.* How they furnished much of 
the labor required to build the rail- 
roads of the Southwest, worked in 
mines and smelters and forests and 
became a major source of farm and 
ranch labor for the Southwestern and 
Mountain States has also been re- 
corded.* There is no current informa- 


‘Acknowledgment is due the Social Science 
Research Council for furnishing travel 
funds without which this study would not 
have been made. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics furnished the travel funds 
for Olen Leonard who resurveyed the vil- 
lage of Rodey and assisted with the resurvey 
of El Cerrito, Amalia, and Costilla but 
Social Research Council funds were used for 
the travel of the author and Nellie Loomis 
who worked in all 24 villages. Dr. J. T. Reid 
assisted the investigators in Taos County 
and Dr. Sigurd Johansen loaned his Dona 
Ana County schedules for eight Rio Grande 
villages which, taken in 1939, furnished the 
basis of his University of Wisconsin Ph.D. 
thesis, “Rural Social Organization in a 
Spanish-American Culture Area.” The Soil 
Conservation Service lent schedules taken in 
eight Sandoval County villages in 1939; the 
Farm Security Administration furnished 
data for El Pueblo and with the Forest Ser- 
vice lent schedules taken in Taos County 
villages. These schedules were invaluable to 
the investigators in calculating the popula- 
tion changes after resurveying the villages. 

“G. I. Sanchez, Forgotten People, Albu- 

querque, N. Mexico: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1940. 
_ ‘Notes on Community-Owned Land Grants 
in New Mexico, Soil Conservation Service, 
USDA, Regional Bulletin No. 48 Conserva- 
tion Economics Series No. 21, Aug. 1937. 
(See other publications of this series also.) 


tion, however, concerning the avail- 
able supply of labor now remaining in 
the Spanish-speaking villages. This 
report has been prepared to furnish 
to the agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility of supplying workers to 
farmers and ranchers, many of whom 
are now clamoring for laborers, ob- 
jective information concerning the 
labor supply remaining in the vil- 
lages. 

Various literary and scientific writ- 
ings have alluded to groups among 
the 114 million people of Spanish 
mother tongue now living in the 
States of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas as 
“manana” people.” However, the 
data presented in this report should 
cast doubt upon any assumptions 
concerning their slowness to respond 


‘Olen Leonard and Charles P. Loomis, 
Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com- 
munity, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Rural Life 
Studies No. 1, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Dept. Agr., Nov. 1941; Charles 
P. Loomis, “Informal Groupings in a Span- 
ish-American Village,” Sociometry, IV, 1 
(Feb. 1941), 36-51. Charles P. Loomis and 
Olen Leonard, Standards of Living in an 
Indian-Mexican Village and on a Reclama- 
tion Project, U. S. Dept. Agr. Social Re- 
search Rept. XIV (Aug. 1938); Village De- 
pendence on Migratory Labor in the Upper 
Rio Grande Area, Soil Conservation, South- 
west Region, U. S. Dept. Agr., Regional 
Bul. No. 47, Conservation Economics, Series 
No. 20 (July 1937). (Also see other publica- 
tions in this latter series.) 


*See Arthur L. Campa, “Manana is To- 
day,” New Mexico Quarterly, IV; and Paul 
A. F. Walter, Jr., “A Study of Isolation and 
Social Change in Three Spanish Speaking 
Villages of New Mexico,” unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Stanford University, Calif. 1938. 
Florence Kluckholn using the term “manana 
configuration” has attempted to describe the 
attitudes of Spanish-Americans. See her un- 
published Radcliffe College Ph.D. thesis, 
“Los Atarquefos, A Study of Patterns and 
Configurations in a New Mexico Village,” 
Cambridge, Mass. 1941. 
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to economic opportunities offered 
elsewhere. Even though much more 
isolated geographically and socially 
than other groups studied in the 
United States, the men and boys have 
left their homes in relatively great 
numbers for wartime work.* 

Age and Sex of Wartime Migrants. 
—Probably the present exodus from 
the Spanish-speaking villages of New 
Mexico exceeds that of all recent pe- 
riods. At present, army inductions 
and migrations to other occupations 
have taken 45 per cent of the males 
from 15-65 years of age from the 24 
villages studied. Less than 30 per 
cent of the normal numbers of men 
between 20-30 years of age are now 
in the villages. (See table I.) 

During the years of prosperity the 
villages of northern New Mexico at 
certain seasons of the year resemble 
sea-coast villages which man the sail- 
ing vessels. Large proportions of men 
and boys are often absent herding 
sheep or doing other work. In north- 
ern New Mexico as in most other vil- 
lages of the State, the majority of the 
families own at least their home and a 
garden. The wives, older people, and 
remaining children keep up the homes 
and carry on the agricultural enter- 
prises and community activities. Mi- 
gration of whole families is relatively 
rare in normal times. But great de- 


°A study of Ross County, Ohio, indicates 
that rural areas of Ohio situated closer to 
industrial centers are suffering slightly 
greater population losses than the rural 
villages of New Mexico. A. R. Mangus and 
Christopher E. Sower, War and Migration 
of Rural Youth, Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Mime- 
ograph Bul. No. 149 (June 1942), and A. R. 
Mangus, Loss of Manpower in Rural Ross 
County, Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Research 
Memorandum (October 22, 1942). 


mand for agricultural labor is now 
drawing more families and more 
women and girls even from these 
northern villages. In the southern 
part of the State, the villages in Donia 
Ana County, where loss of agricul- 
tural holdings has proceeded farther, 
have experienced more family migra- 
tion than villages farther north.’ In 
all counties the majority of the fam- 
ilies which have gone expect to re- 
turn. Most families have left their 
furniture and houses ready for re- 
occupancy. 

Wartime Migration Compared with 
Earlier Migration for 8 Dona Ana 
Villages.—As would be expected, the 
migration during the 3 years previous 
to September 1942 was much greater 
than the migration for the 3-year 
period preceding 1939.* A comparison 
of figures 1 and 2 will show the differ- 
ence in the patterns of migration 
from the eight Dofa Ana County vil- 
lages for the two periods. More mi- 
grants traveled greater distances 
during the wartime period. But the 


"The net migration of persons 1939-1942 
which left by families from the four Taos 
County villages (for which these data were 
available) was 25 per cent; for the two San 
Miguel County villages, 10 per cent; the 
eight Sandoval County villages, 60 per cent; 
the eight Dofia Ana County villages, 60 per 
cent of the total net migration. The Sand- 
oval family migration would have been 
lower had it not been for the tendency for 
mothers and children to go from the villages 
to kinfolks in the county seat at Bernalillo 
or in Albuquerque when the fathers went 
West alone to work on “defense” projects. 
Over one-third of the net family migration 
went to these two places. Family migration 
was defined as the moving of one parent and 
at least one child and/or the other parent. 

“See footnote 3, Table II. (Although the 
data on figures 1 and 2 are not strictly com- 
parable they offer a comparison of migra- 
tion patterns.) 
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AGE AND SEX OF SPANISH SPEAKING POPULATION OF 19 VILLAGES IN 4 NEW 
MEXICO COUNTIES 1939 AND PERCENT POPULATION DECREASED DUE TO MIGRATION 
1939-1942. 





Ages 


POPULATION 1939! 



















































































Total 19 8 Dona Ana 8 Sandoval 2 San Miguel Cerro 
Villages Villages Villages Villages*® Taos Co. 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 
| 
TOTAL 2401 2187 642 | 609 | 1350 | 1190 264 236 145 152 
0- 4 339 321 80 96 | 203 176 37 28 19 21 
5- 9 354 329 101 81 196 189 36 36 21 23 
10-14 292 326 89 82 156 178 28 39 19 27 
15-19 245 244 63 70 140 139 29 20 13 15 
20-24 205 194 54 51 121 113 18 20 12 10 
25-29 130 155 33 43 79 88 14 17 4 7 
30-34 144 116 40 41 81 52 17 14 6 9 
35-44 239 198 58 60 133 106 32 19 16 13 
45-54 206 156 48 39 120 82 20 19 18 16 
55-64 113 77 35 21 55 37 14 10 9 9 
65-74 86 52 26 19 45 24 11 8 4 1 
75 and over 40 16 12 4 21 6 4 5 3 1 
N. A. 8 3 3 2 a ay 4 1 1 
NET MIGRATION 1939-1942? AS A PERCENTAGE OF 1939 POPULATION 
Ages 
Total 19 8 Dona Ana 8 Sandoval 2 San Miguel Cerro 
Villages Villages Villages Villages Taos Co. 
| Male |. Female | Male Female | Male | Female | Male Female | Male | Female 
TOTAL 28.7 18.2} 23.1 16.4| 31.3 23.1 26.1 5.5 33.8 12 
0- 4 4.1 6.2| —5.0 4,2 7.9 8.0 3.7 ye 5.3 oy 
5- 9 13.8 21.6} 14.9 18.5) 16.3 28.0 2.8 2.8 4.8 8.7 
10-14 20.5 17.2} 13.5 29.3) 28.8 17.4 3.6 ee 10.5 3.7 
15-19 35.9 26.6| 42.9 22.9) 30.0 30.9 51.7 20.0 30.8 13.3 
20-24 yg Bi 26.8! 85.2 25.5) 64.5 28.3 83.3 15.0 66.7 40.0 
25-29 67.7 25.8) 51.5 18.6| 74.7 34.1 57.1 11.8 | 100.0 me 
30-34 39.0 22.4) 12.5 14.6} 51.9 34.6 47.1 ‘hi 16.7 22.4 
35-44 38.9 14.6| 32.8 16.7| 38.3 17.9 34.4 ws 75.0 - 
45-54 25.2 15.4 6.2 15.4) 28.3 20.7 30.0 5.3 50.0 
55-64 22.1 10.4) 17.1 4.8) 25.5 18.9 14.3 Pe 33.3 
65-74 14.1 13.5 a0 ..| ee 29.2 yy 75.0 
75 and over 7.5 25.0 i | eee 66.7 — rs 
N. A. 25.0 |—100.0 —150.0 od ep 25.0 100.0 






































‘Original Sandoval County Schedules were taken in August, September, October and 
November; Dona Ana County in May, June, July and August; El Cerrito in February; 
and Cerro, Taos County, in April and May. 

*September 1942. 


wartime migration flowed over some- 
what the same routes frequented by 
earlier migrants. Those who are now 
going to other States to enter defense 


industries follow much the same 
routes that they or relatives and 
friends previously followed. 

Aside from the quantity of migra- 
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PRESENT LOCATION* OF SPANISH-AMERICAN MIGRANTS FROM EIGHT VILLAGES IN 
DONA ANA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO, 1939-42 
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tion the chief difference in the nature 
of the earlier and later migration, as 
indicated in table II, is the type of 
work the migrants are now doing. 
There are now more males 15-65 
years of age in the armed forces and 
in defense work (two activities which 
were not reported in 1939) than left 


to do farm work in 1939.° Forty-one 


Figure 1. 
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per cent of these migrants who had 
been absent from the villages 3 years 
or less, in 1939, were engaged in agri- 
cultural labor whereas only 35 per 
cent of those who had been absent 
from these eight Dona Ana villages 
in September 1942 for 3 years were 
so employed. Many who in 1939 were 
engaged in farm labor in nearby 
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PRESENT LOCATION* OF SPANISH-AMERICAN MIGRANTS FROM EIGHT VILLAGES IN 
DONA ANA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO, 1936-39 
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towns are now following the same and 
other occupations in other States. 
(Figs. 1 and 2 and Table II.) Un- 
fortunately, comparative data for 


these 3-year periods, preceding and 
following 1939, are not available for 
the villages in the other counties. 
Location of Migrants 1939-42.— 
Most migrants, whether following 


new wartime occupations or pursuits 
in which they had previously en- 
gaged, went to States where they or 
their relatives or neighbors had pre- 
viously worked. (Figs. 1, 3 and 4.) 
As is well known, the Spanish-Amer- 
icans are firmly bound to their fam- 
ilies. The decision to migrate and the 
choice of place to which to go and 
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type of work to follow was most fre- 
quently made after the receipt of |et- 
ters or visits from relatives who had 
gone earlier.'” For example, one small 
village sent most of its migrants to a 
far distant mine to which few other 
migrants from the other villages 
went. The villagers tended to enter 
new occupations in groups. The San- 
doval villagers laughingly tell of a 
Cuba addition in Belmont, Arizona. 

As figure 1 indicates, most of the 
Dona Ana migrants who left New 
Mexico went to California. There 
most of them engaged in farm labor, 
chiefly picking fruit. Only 5 men en- 
tered defense industries. Few mi- 
grants from the other counties 
studied went to California. The San- 
doval villages sent most of their 
migrants who went to other states to 
defense jobs. The largest group went 
to Belmont, Arizona and to several 
other military construction projects 
in Nevada, Utah and Colorado. Most 
of the Sandoval migrants going to 
the nearby towns of Albuquerque and 
Bernalillo were school children, per- 
sons elected to political office, and 
wives and families of migrants who 
were living with relatives while their 
husbands worked elsewhere. 

The majority of the villagers of 
Taos County who went to Wyoming 
are herding sheep. An equal number 
of those who went to Utah are work- 
ing in mines and on defense jobs. 
Those who are in Colorado are en- 
gaged in farm work, sheep herding, 
and defense jobs. The two San Miguel 
villages supplied most of those who 


*Olen Leonard and Charles P. Loomis, 
op. cit. ; 
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left New Mexico to work in the mines 
in Arizona and to do farm work in 
Colorado. 

Occupations of Migrants from the 
24 Villages.—A larger proportion of 
the migrants 15 to 65 years of age 
who left the 24 villages are engaged 
in defense work than in farm and 
ranch work (table II). When it is 
recognized that these people usually 
send many of their migrants to do 
agricultural work it is obvious that 
farmers and ranchers have been de- 
prived of a large supply of labor. This 
is especially true when it is recog- 
nized that almost one-fourth of the 
male migrants 15 to 65 years of age 
are in the armed forces.” 

Why Some Villages Lost More Peo- 
ple than Others.—There was a great 
variation in the proportion of the net 
population losses reported for the 
various villages studied (table III). 
Unfortunately adequate data are not 
available to explain the great differ- 
ences in rates of migration. It was 
assumed that families with agricul- 
tural holdings would be less likely to 
migrate but this hypothesis is not 


“One capable informant claimed that a 


large number who volunteered to enter the 
armed forces did so because they were 
anxious to help their brothers in the Na- 
tional Guard in the Philippines. It should 
be noted that in World War I, New Mexico 
with nearly one-half of its population of 
Spanish mother tongue furnished relatively 
more volunteers than any other State. 


“An Ohio study made in March 1942 re- 
ported 40 per cent of male migrants 20 to 29 
years of age in the armed forces. A. R. 
Mangus and C. E. Sower. op. cit. The com- 
parable percentage for 19 New Mexico vil- 
lages of the present study made in Septem- 
ber 1942 is 55 per cent. In many of the vil- 
lages surveyed most of the “larger” fam- 
ilies had already lost boys in the East; some 
had lost several. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN MALES 15-65 YEARS oF AGE WHO LEFT 


24 VILLAGES IN 4 NEW MEXxIco CoUNTIES' 19391-19422 AND FROM 8 VILLAGES IN DONA 
ANA COUNTY 1936-19392 



































1939-42 1936-39 
’ 24 Villages 8 Sandoval 2 San Miguel 6 Taos 8 Dona Ana 8 Dona Ana 
Occupation Villages Villages Villages Villages Villages 
No. | Pet. No. | Pet. No. | Pet. | No. | Pet. No. | Pet. | No. | Pet. 
ToTAL LEAVING 843 100.0 333 100.0 68 100.0 290 100.0 152 100.0 99 100.0 
Service in Armed 

Forces 189 22.4 69 20.7 14 206 73 250 33 = 21.6 

Farm Labor 124 14.7 16 48 12 17.6 43 14.8 53 34.8 41 41.4 
Ranch Herding 92 10.9 17 5.1 1 15 73 #£265.1 1 0.7 

Farm Tenant 10 12 3 oP .. iy 2 0.7 5 3m F 7:3 
Farm Owner 7 0.8 1 as ... Jo 1 0.3 5 3.3 
Defense Work* 234 27.8 154 463 15 # 22.1 48 16.6 17 113 


Railroad Track 
Work 0.8 2 0.6 3 4.4 1 0.3 1 0.7 


Mining 44 5.2 1 0.3 21 30.8 18 6.2 4 2.6 9 9.1 
Lumbering 8 0.9 5 | ie 2 i 1 0.7 
Unskilled Non- , 

Agricultural5 14 |) iia ne ee <4 mad 14 92 19 19.1 
Government 

Employee 21 2.5 12 3.6 .. — ‘4 es 9 6.0 9 9.1 
Other® 15 1.8 2 0.6 1 1.5 4 1.3 8 5.3 7 3A 
No Answer 78 938 61 1538 1 1.5 25 8.6 1 ey 7 7.1 





*See footnote 1, Table I. 

*See footnote 2, Table I. 

*The 1936-1939 migration is not exactly comparable with that of 1939-1942. The former 
migration was derived from schedules of families living in the villages in 1939 which 
recorded the age and time of leaving of persons who had lived in these households. Fam- 
ilies which had left from 1936-1939 were not entered. The figures for 1936-1939 as taken 
from the schedule have been increased on this table by a formula derived from the break- 
down of family and individual migration for the 1939-1942 period. The migration on Fig- 
ure 2 has not been thus expanded. 

‘The villagers used this term when referring to all kinds of civilian work they were 
doing in the construction of air fields, cantonments, ship yards, and airplane factories. 

‘This category covers unskilled work done off farms and not called “defense work.” 
See footnote 3 above. 

‘This category for 1939-1942 includes 3 domestic servants, 3 unemployed, 3 in a peni- 
tentiary, 2 clerks, 2 in hospitals, 1 in school, and 1 janitor. For 1936-1939 these were clerks. 


ences, and the degree of geographical 
isolation, though an important fac- 
tor, did not seem to explain all the 


borne out by the data (table III). The 
available data on dependency do not 
offer an explanation for the differ- 
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SANDOVAL COUNTY, 


PRESENT LOCATION* OF SPANISH-AMERICAN MIGRANTS FROM EIGHT VILLAGES IN 


NEW MEXICO, 1939-42 
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variations. The two San Miguel vil- 
lages and Guadalupe and Casa Sal- 
azar in Sandoval County and Amalia 
in Taos County are relatively iso- 
lated but taken together they sent out 


a considerable portion of their popu- 
lation. 

The investigators were inclined to 
believe that, although past migration 
patterns and geographical isolation 
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PRESENT LOCATION* OF SPANISH-AMERICAN MIGRANTS FROM EIGHT VILLAGES IN 
TAOS AND SAN MIGUEL COUNTIES, NEW MEXICO 
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Figure 4. 
were influential, chance played an im- 
portant part in affecting the number 
of persons destined to migrate. In one 
village one man used his truck to 
transport an exceptionally large num- 
ber of relatives and friends to a dis- 
tant construction project. He passed 
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dozens of other villages which were 
sending people out in other directions. 
Reference has been made to the in- 
fluence of letters and information 
from family members in determining 
the course of migration. 

The Sample of Spanish-Speaking 
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TABLE III. MALE POPULATION 15-65 YEARS OF AGE LIVING IN 24 NEW MEXxICco 
VILLAGES, 19391, PERCENT THIS POPULATION DECREASED 1939-1942, PERCENT OF 
HOUSEHOLDS OWNING NO AGRICULTURAL LAND AND PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS Not 
RECEIVING RELIEF OR RELIEF WAGES 1939. 























Percent Households 
County All Percent 
and Males Decrease Owning no Receiving no 
Village 15-65 All Males Agricultural Relief or 
1939-1942? Land Relief Wages* 
8 Dona Ana County Villages 331 38 90 90 
Augostura 19 79 80 100 
Rodey 55 55 90 97 
W. Picacho 24 46 95 100 
Placitas 54 35 95 85 
Chamberino 29 34 75 100 
Dona Ana 112 30 86 82 
Berino 24 17 96 96 
Leasburg 14 14 100 100 
8 Sandoval County Villages 729 44 33 58 
La Ventana 18 67 50 33 
Cabezon 43 65 46 50 
San Ysidro 72 57 . . 
San Luis 55 53 27 27 
La Jara 118 44 20 54 
Guadalupe 37 35 19 38 
Cuba 368 35 35 65 
Casa Salazar 18 17 44 63 
2 San Miguel County Villages 144 47 ’ 
El Pueblo 96 55 . * 
El Cerrito 48 31 19 81 
6 Taos County Villages 609 48 nf ° 
Trampas 28 71 ° ws 
El Valle 49 57 * * 
Cerro 78 53 * * 
Chamisal 153 48 * sl 
Costilla4 166 46 57 79 
Amaliat 135 39 57 79 
TOTAL 1,813 45 . ss 





*No data available. 


*See footnote 1, Table II. Original Trampas, El Valle and Chamisal Schedules were 


taken in 1937. 
*See footnote 2, Table II. 


*These percentages are not comparable by counties since in each county different 
definitions were used. Percentages for Dofa Ana were computed from occupational 
information on schedules. Percentage for Sandoval County and El Cerrito were com- 


puted from sources of income data. 


‘Available data on Relief and Agricultural Holdings for the two villages lumped 


together. 


Villages in the Four Counties.—The 
24 villages included in the study are 
scattered through those _ types-of- 
farming areas in which most of the 


people of Spanish mother tongue live. 
The proportion of the total population 
that is of Spanish descent in the coun- 
ties in which sample villages are lo- 
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cated has been estimated as follows: 
Dona Ana, 60; Sandoval, 83; San 
Miguel, 83; and Taos, 93.1" 

The villages are scattered from the 
southernmost to the northernmost 
borders of the State (figs. 2-4). They 
include isolated villages and villages 
on the national highways. The age 
and sex pyramids based upon the 
1940 census materials for New Mex- 
ico and each of the four counties for 
rural farm and rural non-farm popu- 
lations are not greatly different from 
those of the respective groups of the 
sample as presented in table I. The 
southern villages with a few migrants 


from Mexico, and their more Mex- 
icanized language and culture, are 


represented by Dofia Ana. In these 
respects all the other villages are 
rather different, weighting the 
sample with northern counties which 
have lost contact with Old Mexico and 
do not perpetuate such traditions as 
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naming children with the surname of 
both mother and father. 

Also the three types of Spanish- 
American settlement are represented 
—those clustered in the pockets 
formed by the rivers, those in moun- 
tain valleys, and the scattered dry- 
land farmers. Although availability 
of schedule material for a _ basic 
period of 1939 in large measure pre- 
scribed the villages to be selected for 
study, the investigators believe the 
sample fairly accurately reflects the 
migration of the rural people of Span- 
ish mother tongue in the State.!* As 
people were leaving in considerable 
numbers in September when the last 
survey was made, it is doubtful that 
migration is over-estimated. 


®G. I. Sanches, op. cit. 

“Table I includes only 19 villages because 
the required age and sex break-down for 5 
villages in Taos County was not available. 





Standard of Living: An Empirical Test of a Definition* 


By Howard R. Cottam} and A. R. Mangust 


ABSTRACT 


This article describes an empirical test of the hypothesis that level of living, 
social participation and social adjustment are components of a broader concept, 
standard of living. The degree of interrelatedness was tested while successively 
holding constant various interfering factors such as occupation, age, family 
composition, size of household, educational attainment and religious affiliation. 
The population upon which the test was made was a sample of 299 Ohio farm 
families selected to represent major level-of-living areas of that state. Because 
the hypothesis was not disproved when subjected to certain tests, research 
workers may, with greater confidence, consider standard of living a broad 
concept embracing level of living, social participation and social adjustment. 
Upon this broad concept can be built exacting, perhaps operational, definitions 
of particular aspects of standard of living. 
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Este articulo describe una prueba empijrica de la hipétesis de que el nivel de 
vida, el ajuste social y la participacion social son componentes de un mas 
amplio concepto: la norma de vida. El grado de correlacién de estros tres 
variables fué sometido a prueba, manteniéndose constante en sucesién los 
varios factores interferentes, tales como la ocupaci6én, la edad, la composicién 
de la familia, el tamafio del hogar, el nivel de educacién y la afiliacién religiosa. 
Este ensayo fué hecho sobre una poblacién consistente de un grupo de 299 
familias de agricultores del estado de Ohio, que fueron escojidas como, repre- 
sentativas de las regiones principales de ese estado que disfrutaban de los 
varios niveles de vida. Puesto que la hipétesis no fué refutada cuando se le 
sometié a ciertas pruebas los investigadores pueden, con mayor confianza 
considerar a la norma de vida como un amplio concepto que abarca en si al 
nivel de vida, a la participacion social y al ajuste social. Basandose sobre este 
amplio concepto se puede entonces formar definiciones concretas de los aspectos 


particulares de la norma de vida. 


Standard of living is one of the 
many widely used but inadequately 
defined concepts of the social sciences. 
One writer uses the term to refer to 
“... an ideal or norm of consump- 
tion’'; another to “ . a sum total 
not of things, but of satisfactions.’ 
To some sociologists standards of liv- 
ing are habits and folkways.* More 
recently the term has been used 
broadly to cover “ . the total indi- 
vidual and group behavior as it is 
integrated about the efforts to satisfy 
desires.”* This article describes an 
empirical test of the validity of defin- 
ing standard of living broadly enough 
to encompass three factors which 
have been considered as components 
of the concept by social scientists; 


* This article is based upon a study de- 
scribed in the following reports: A. R. 
Mangus and Howard R. Cottam, Level of 
Living, Social Participation, and Adjust- 
ment of Ohio Farm People, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 624 
(1941); Howard R. Cottam, Methods of 
Measuring Level of Living, Social Partic- 
ipation and Adjustment of Ohio Farm Peo- 
ple, Department of Rural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Ohio State University, 
Bulletin No. 139 (1941), Mimeographed; 
Howard R. Cottam, Level of Living, Social 
Participation, and Social Adjustment: A 


Study of the Standards of Living of 299 
Ohio Farm Families, unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1940. 


+ Pennsylvania State College. 


namely, level of living, social partici- 
pation and social adjustment. To test 
the interrelatedness of these com- 
ponents of standard of living, data 
were obtained through interviews 
with 299 Ohio families selected to rep- 
resent the farm families of the state.° 
The tests were made by standard 
statistical methods after constructing 
quantitative measures of each of the 
three aspects of standard of living. 
Following are descriptions of the 


{Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


‘A commonly accepted usage phrased by 
Faith M. Williams in Studies of Family 
Living in the United States and Other 
Countries: An Analysis of Material and 
Method, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Misc. Pub. No. 223 (1935), p. 4, 
edited by Faith M. Williams and Carle C. 
Zimmerman. 

"Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt, The Consumption 
of Wealth (New York: MacMillan Co., 
1928), p. 242. 

*W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The 
Science of Society (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), I, 71-79; E. A. Ross, 
Principles of Sociology (New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1931), Chapter 51. 

‘Carle C. Zimmerman, Consumption and 
Standards of Living (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1936), p. 3. See also Thomas 
D. Eliot, American Standards and Planes of 
Living (Chicago: Ginn and Co., 1931), p. 1; 
Hazel Kyrk, A Theory of ‘Consumption 
(Boston: Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays, 1923), pp. 232-233; E. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, The Farmer’s Standard of Living 
(New York: Century Co., 1929), pp. 9-28. 
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measuring devices and the tests of 
interrelationships. 

Measure of Level of Living. To 
represent level of living, 77 items 
were selected to indicate activity en- 
gaged in for the purposes of possess- 
ing and using goods and services, or 
gaining and maintaining statuses.® 
The items were selected to represent 
the factors that social scientists des- 
cribe when they refer to level of liv- 
ing. Such items as home conveniences, 
expenditure patterns, and occupation 
were included. Level of living was 
defined operationally in terms of the 
many specific items which were se- 
lected and was measured in terms of 
a composite statistical index. The in- 
terrelationships of these items were 
tested before pooling them, and only 
those which were significantly related 
were retained for the composite index 
which was later to be used in testing 
the relationship of level of living to 
social participation and to social ad- 
justment.? The completed index was 
found, by several tests, to have high 





*Level-of-living regions of the state were 
determined by statistical analysis of sec- 
ondary data. Within each region a repre- 
sentative county was selected. Within each 
county, families were chosen by random 
methods from a spot map. Tests of repre- 
sentativeness show that these families were 
a cross-section of farm families in the 
state. There was no evidence that any par- 
ticular segment of the population was ex- 
cluded, inadvertently or otherwise. 

“Previous studies drawn upon for the list 
and the final selection included William H. 
Sewell, The Construction and Standardiza- 
tion of a Scale for the Measurement of the 
Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm 
Families, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College Agricultural Experiment 
Station Technical Bulletin No. 9 (1940); 
and A. M. Leahy, The Measurement of 
Urban Home Environment (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1936). 
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validity and high reliability.’ 

Measure of Social Participation. 
Activity in organized groups was 
studied through estimates of the num- 
ber of affiliations, the frequency of 
attendance, the size of financial con- 
tributions, and the extent of leader- 
ship activities in officerships and com- 
mittees. The husband and wife of 
each family were asked to report the 
extent of their participation in or- 
ganizations, and the information was 
summarized into a composite family 
index. The index was found, by 
various tests, to be reasonably valid 
and reliable.!° 

Measure of Social Adjustment. Ex- 
pressions of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction made by the respondents were 
used as the basis of measurement of 
social adjustment. The reactions of 
each respondent to 19 different seg- 
ments of his social environment and 


"Tentative composite scores were calcu- 
lated by assigning arbitrary weights to the 
77 items, and the 299 families were sorted 
into low and high groups on the basis of 
these tentative scores. Tests of significance 
of the differences between the percent of 
families in each half (low and high) were 
then made. The criterion of significance 
was that the difference should be so great 
that only once in 370 times could it occur by 
chance, a critical ratio of 3.0. Only 59 items 
were retained in the final index. These items 
were weighted to give greatest importance 
to those which were most diagnostic of the 
total score and to those items which were 
least frequently possessed. The diagnostic 
ability of an item was its average critical 
ratio in discriminating the successive quar- 
tile groups and the extreme quartile groups 
classified upon the basis of total scores. Fre- 
quency of occurrence was handled by con- 
verting percentages of families possessing 
an item into standard-deviation units 
through reference to an area table of the 
normal curve of errors (see Leahy, op. cit.). 
Weights assigned by the two methods were 
then multiplied together to obtain the final 
weight of each of the 59 items. 
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to his total situation were obtained. 
Each response was converted by the 
interviewer into a rating upon a five- 
point continuum." The five cue state- 
ments of the continuum were labeled 
“entirely dissatisfied,” “mostly dis- 
satisfied,” “equally satisfied and dis- 
satisfied,” “mostly satisfied,” and “ 
tirely satisfied.”” These ratings were 
quantified by arbitrarily assigning 
weights of 1 to 5 respectively to the 
cue statements. Family scores were 
derived by averaging the individual 
scores of family heads and their 
wives.?” 


‘Of the tests of validity which were made, 
the most conclusive was correlation with 
Sewell’s scale (op. cit.), r=.93+or—.06. The 
indices also differentiated counties in the 
same manner as did independent indices 
calculated from census data. A composite 
index based upon arbitrary weights was 
highly correlated with the final index, 
r=.98+or—.18. The two methods of weight- 
ing used in the final index were 
very nearly identical in composite scores, 
r=.99+or—.18. Reliability of schedule en- 
tries was tested by a short mailed ques- 
tionnaire, 93 percent of which were re- 
turned. Enumeration errors ranged from 2 
percent to 6 percent. The split-half method 
of testing the final scale resulted in a high 
correlation coefficienct, r=.93+or—.18 after 
correcting for attenuation by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Other tests between parts 
of the scale showed it to be reliable. 

*To make the five categories of participa- 
tion—affiliation, attendance, contributions, 
committee work, and officerships—compar- 
able, they were each converted into standard 
units which in turn were combined by ad- 
dition. The method involved calculation of 
an average for each category, subtraction 
of each family score from this average, and 
finally division of the difference by a stand- 
ard measure. Since the data were extremely 
J-shaped, with a large preponderance of the 
events in the zero intervals, it was impos- 
sible to use either standard-deviation or 
quartile-deviation units. The standard 


measure adopted was the difference between 
the first and ninth decile divided by two. 
Informal social participation was not con- 
sidered in this index. 


Method of Testing. The hypothesis 
of interrelatedness of level of living, 
social participation, and social ad- 
justment was tested by determining 
the significance of the intercorrela- 
tions of the three composite indices 
constructed to represent the major 
variables. The method of determining 
the relationships was to cross-tabu- 
late two variables at a time and then 
to apply statistical tests of signifi- 
cance.!* Factors which were known to 
interfere with the relationships (age, 
occupation, etc.) were held constant 
while various tests were made." 

Level of Living and Social Adjust- 
ment. The composite indices of level 
of living and of social adjustment 


“Compared with independent indices pre- 
pared by other methods the present one 
appears valid. When compared with an in- 
dex prepared by a method of F. Stuart 
Chapin (“Social Participation and Social 
Intelligence”, American Sociological Review, 
IV (2, April 1939), pp. 157-166) r=.68+o0r 
—.06; with a method of E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
J. H. "Kolb, Craegh Inge, and A. F. Wilde- 
den (Rural Organizations and the Farm 
Family, Madison, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station Research Bulletin 96, 
1929) r=.81+or—.06; with the comparable 
items from Sewell’s scale (op. cit.) r= 
.66+or—.06. It is believed, however, that 
the present method is a refinement of those 
mentioned since it avoids arbitrary weights. 
The five components of the scale were sig- 
nificantly intercorrelated. The various forms 
of participation in specific groups were 
found to be interrelated. For this purpose a 
method similar to that used in testing level- 
of-living items (see footnote 7) was em- 
ployed. Reliability is lessened by virtue of 
the fact that data were reported to the 
interviewer in retrospect. 

“Ratings were made by the interviewer 
after gaining the confidence of each re- 
spondent, after leading him to talk freely 
about many phases of his environment, and 
after careful observation of his reactions. 

*The ratings of satisfaction with 19 spe- 
cific situations and with the total situation 
were found, by chi-square tests of signific- 
ance, to be interrelated. 
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Table I. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND LEVEL OF LIVING 


Adjustment score* Total 
Number of families................ 298 
Percent of families Pepsi ic .... 100 
1. (entirely dissatisfied) ....... 3 
2 (mostly dissatisfied) ........ 9 
3 ss RSs GRRE A 18 
4 (mostly satisfied) ........... 46 
5 (entirely satisfied) .......... 24 
I I i 56'S eee ees 3.9 


By chi-square test (3 x 3 table) P less than .01. 


* Average of head and wife. 


were found to be closely correlated. 
Families having the highest scores on 
the level-of-living scale had the high- 
est adjustment scores (table I). While 
a high level of living does not guar- 
antee good adjustment nor a low 
level of living its opposite, the 
chances of a completely satisfactory 
life appear to be several times greater 
for those near the top of the scaie 
than for those at the bottom. The 
high relationship between the two 
variables remained when the follow- 
ing factors were successively held 
constant: age of family head, pri- 
mary occupation, secondary occupa- 
tion, size of household, family compo- 
sition, urban experience, religious 


“The calculation of Pearsonian coefficients 
of correlation and the subsequent tests of 
significance by use of standard errors of 
sampling was deemed inadvisable since the 
distributions of social participation and so- 
cial adjustment were J-shaped. Chi-square 
tests were employed to test the difference 
between observed and expected frequencies. 
See T. C. McCormick, Elementary Social 
Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941), pp. 269-272. 


“This method was an adaptation of the 
chi-square test based upon the fact that chi 
is equal to t in any 2 by r contingency table. 

he small number of cases used in the pres- 
ent study precluded extensive cross-tabula- 
tion of several factors at once. Only one 
es factor could be held constant at 
a time. 


Level-of-living class 


Lowest Middle Highest 
61 166 71 
100 100 100 
12 1 0 
21 7 2 
26 16 14 
28 56 39 
13 20 45 

3.2 4.0 4.4 


affiliation, and social participation. 

Further analysis of the relation- 
ship between level of living and social 
adjustment was made by preparing 
separate indices of certain compon- 
ents of each of these major variables 
and testing the relationship of each 
minor index to the major variable of 
which it was not a component. The 
components of level of living were 
designated “specific level-of-living 
factors” while the minor social ad- 
justment indices were called “aspects 
of living.” 

On every index of specific level-of- 
living factors the relative proportion 
of satisfied families increased with 
each successive step from lowest to 
highest level-of-living classes. Fur- 
thermore, the converse was true in 
the case of dissatisfied families. 
Table II summarizes these observa- 
tions. . 

Differences in adjustment between 
the highest and the lowest level-of- 
living classes were greatest with the 
aspects of living called living condi- 
tions, community services, social- 
recreational life, and health; they 





*In chi-square tests P was smaller than 
.01 in every test. 
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TABLE II. PERCENT OF FAMILIES SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH 
THEIR SITUATIONS* BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING CLASS. 


Percent satisfied ** 


Specific level-of-living Lowest Middle 
factor class} class} 

Total level of living..... 41 76 
RS ccaca! iow aes s 41 76 
Communication ........ 52 72 
Economic security ...... 46 72 
ESSE SAP eae 46 72 
Sanitation and safety ... 49 75 
Electrical conveniences . 47 74 


* Total situation or all aspects of living. 
** Adjustment scores (total situation) of 4 and 5. 
*** Adjustment scores (total situation) of 1 and 2. 


Percent dissatisfied oe 


Highest Lowest Middle Highest 
Classt class? Classt class} 
84 33 8 2 
83 28 10 4 
82 25 11 3 
87 28 10 2 
90 31 8 3 
78 31 9 2 
82 35 7 3 


+ Lowest, middle, and highest level-of-living classes for each specific level-of-living factor include approxi- 
mately the same number of families as in the total level-of-living class (table I). 


were least with farm and farming, 
home and family, and neighborhood. 
Lower-class families were most satis- 
fied with neighborhood, social-recrea- 
tional life, and community services; 
least satisfied with living conditions 
and health. Middle-class families 
were satisfied in the largest propor- 
tions with community services, farm 
and farming and neighborhood; in 
smallest proportions with living con- 
ditions and home and family life. 
Upper-class families were most fre- 
quently satisfied with community 
services, social-recreational life, and 
living conditions; least often satisfied 


TABLE III. 


with home and family, farm and 
farming, and health (table III). 
Level of Living and Social Partici- 
pation. In general, people who took 
active part in social groups ranked 
high on the level-of-living scale, but 
there were a few poor families that 
participated frequently and many 
well-to-do families that did not par- 
ticipate at all (table IV). The high 
relationship between these variables 
remained when the following factors 
were held constant: age of head of 
family, primary occupation, secon- 
dary occupation, family composition, 
size of household, educational attain- 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH 


ASPECTS OF LIVING BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING CLASS. 


Percent satisfied * 


Aspect of living Lowest Middle 

class} class} 
er NE 555 3 Sk oss 41 76 
Living conditions ....... 38 61 
Community services 67 91 
Social-recreation ....... 69 81 
Es 53 82 
Farm and farming ..... 62 88 
Home and family ...... 64 70 
Neighborhood .......... 75 88 


* Adjustment scores of 4 and 5. 
** Adjustment scores of 1 and 2. 
+ Total level of living (see table I). 


Percent dissatisfied ** 


Highest Lowest Middle class? 
class} class} classt Highest 
84 33 8 2 
90 38 8 1 
99 5 1 0 
93 16 8 4 
76 16 5 6 
79 10 5 6 
76 14 7 4 
84 7 5 3 
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TABLE IV. SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND LEVEL OF LIVING 


Participation score Total 
Nember ef families... .........0.5. 293 
Percent of families................. 100 

2-3 (nonparticipants) ......... 29 
4-5 (occasional) .............. 27 
6-7 (occasional) .............. 20 
|. | eee 10 
pe: eee 10 
14 and over (active) ........... 4 
RY NE iid ee ved nteoran 5. 


By chi-square test (3 x 3 table) P less than .01. 


ment, religious affiliation, and level of 
living.?® 

Specific level-of-living factors were 
found to be related to social partici- 
pation in approximately the same 
manner as was the major index of 
level of living. In each case, the pro- 
portion of those who were active par- 
ticipants was several times greater in 
the upper level-of-living class than in 
the lower class (table V). 

Social Participation and Social Ad- 
justment. Participation in social or- 
ganizations was directly related to 
social adjustment. The only persons 
who expressed complete dissatisfac- 


"In all chi-square tests P was smaller 
than .01. 


Level-of-living class 


Lowest Middle Highest 
60 162 71 
100 100 100 
66 24 10 
28 30 20 
3 25 21 
0 12 15 
3 7 21 
0 2 13 
3.4 5.8 7.9 


tion with their way of life were non- 
participants in social organizations 
while those persons who participated 
most actively were usually satisfied 
(table VI). The relationship re- 
mained high when the following fac- 
tors were successively held constant: 
age of head of family, primary occu- 
pation, secondary occupation, size of 
household, family composition, urban 
experience, condition of articles in 
the home, religious affiliation, and 
level of living.!* 

To each aspect of their living ac- 
tive participants were better adjusted 
than were nonparticipants. Active 


“In all chi-square tests P was smaller 
than .03. 


TABLE V. PERCENT OF FAMILIES ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS AND NON- 
PARTICIPANTS IN ORGANIZED GROUPS BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING CLASS. 


Active participants * 


Specific level-of-living Lowest Middle 
factor classt class7 

Total level of living .... 3 21 
Di oe Oo a 5 22 
Communication ........ 5 26 
Economic security ...... 5 24 
EY 3, dda tasks S55 3 24 
Sanitation and safety .. i 22 
Electrical conveniences . 6 26 


* Formal social participation scores of 8 or more. 

** Formal social participation scores lower than 4. 

+ Lowest, middle, and highest level-of-living classes for each specific level-of-living factor include approxi- 
mately the same number of families as in the total level-of-living class (table I). 


Nonparticipants ** 


Highest Lowest Middle Highest 

Classt class* Class? classt 
49 66 24 10 
46 62 26 9 
37 58 27 10 
41 64 25 9 
44 66 23 11 
46 65 22 14 
37 58 23 19 
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TABLE VI. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION. 


Adjustment score * 


Total 

Number of families.............. 292 

Percent of families sees ied ane Sache 

1 (entirely dissatisfied) ...... 3 

2 (mostly dissatisfied) ...... 9 

3 (equal) ....... Me fk wae ha 18 

4 (mostly satisfied) ........ 45 

5 (entirely satisfied) ........ 25 
Be GOD gk ak kk he ewes 4.0 


By chi-square test (3 x 3 table) P less than .01. 
* Average of head and wife. 


participants and nonparticipants dif- 
fered most widely in adjustment to 
living conditions and to home and 
family; least with social-recreational 
life and neighborhood (table VII). 
Occasional participants resembled ac- 
tive participants in their adjustment 
scores much more closely than they 
resembled the nonparticipants. 
Conclusion. That level of living, so- 
cial participation, and social adjust- 
ment as defined in this article were 
highly interrelated among Ohio farm 
families has been shown. Further- 
more, each of the many specific items 
classified under the three variables 


TABLE VII. 


Social participation class 


Non- Occasional Active 
participants participants participants 
85 136 71 
100 100 100 
9 0 0 
19 7 1 
20 19 13 
38 50 47 
14 24 39 
3.6 4.0 4.3 


were highly associated. No claim can 
be made that the same relationships 
exist among other populations, but 
the findings summarized above give 
strength to the hypothesis that the 
three types of behavior may be con- 
sidered components of a single con- 
cept, here defined as standard of 
living. 

This research should be regarded 
as suggestive and not conclusive. 
Both sampling and control of the 
variables can be improved. Social ad- 
justment can be more accurately 
measured by using standardized tests 
administered in better controlled situ- 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH 


ASPECTS OF LIVING BY SOCIAL PARTICIPATION. 


Percent satisfied * 


Aspect of living Occasional 
Nonpar- partici- 
ticipants pants 

All aspects ...... co ae 74 
a ene 64 78 
Living conditions ....... 51 65 
Home and family........ 58 73 
Farm and farming....... 66 85 
Social-recreation ........ 75 82 
Neighborhood ........... 76 86 
Community services 73 92 


* Adjustment scores of 4 and 5. 
** Adjustment scores of 1 and 2. 


Percent dissatisfied ** 


Active Occasional Active 

partici- Nonpar- partici- partici- 

pants ticipants pants pants 
86 28 7 1 
83 13 6 1 
76 21 11 7 
82 14 5 4 
86 8 6 6 
86 14 8 6 
92 6 6 1 
96 3 1 0 
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ations. If subjective ratings are made 
in subsequent studies the cue state- 
ments can be more rigidly defined. 
The feasibility of augmenting the 
data through correspondence or re- 
visits is suggested in the tests of re- 
liability which were made. Social 
participation requires much more 
study, particularly in the field of in- 
formal participation. The substitu- 
tion of informal for formal participa- 
tion should be studied more thorough- 
ly. Participation of children as well 
as adults should be considered. The 
level-of-living index is subject to 
errors of omission and of misplace- 
ment on a continuum of cultural 
value (i.e., in assigning weights in 
construction of the scale). More in- 
formation about expenditure patterns 
and budgetary choice-making should 
be included. Other methods of statis- 
tical weighting of composite indices 
might be worthwhile. 

There are other aspects of standard 
of living which should be studied. 
Roles played and statuses accorded 
one by his neighbors appear to be 
vitally important. A person’s idea of 
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his comparative status with his asso- 
ciates was found, by exploratory 
tests, to be related both to his adjust- 
ment and to his social participation. 
Many aspects of interaction and com- 
munication might also be tested. 
Finally, the study of standards of 
living is the study of the ways people 
live. Human activities which are the 
data for study may be variously clas- 
sified. The important point is that 
they be classified and defined so rigor- 
ously that thorough analysis is pos- 
sible. This inclusive definition is use- 
ful principally as a frame of refer- 
ence for subsequent research in spe- 
cific aspects of standard of living. 
Upon this broad—and loosely defined 
—concept can be built exacting, per- 
haps operational, definitions of par- 
ticular aspects of standard of living. 
This study has tested one hypothesis 
which, by virtue of the fact that it 
has not been disproved when sub- 
jected to tests, can be used with more 
confidence than formerly.'® 


*See R. A. Fisher, The Design of Experi- 
ments (London: Oliver and Boyd, 1935), 
pp. 13-29. 


A Comparative Analysis of the People on New Ground 
Farms, Plantations, and Old Family Farms In the 


Upper Mississippi Delta of Louisiana* 


By Homer L. Hitt? 


ABSTRACT 


The aim of this analysis, which is based on a sample of 660 schedules ob- 
tained in 1939, is to point out some of the similarities and differences between 
the recently settled new-ground families and their neighbors residing on planta- 
tions and on the long-cultivated family-size farms of the upper Mississippi 
delta of Louisiana. 

White farmers are in a decided majority on the cut-over new ground but in 
a minority on both the plantations and old family-size farms. The resultant 
increase of whites may exert a significant influence on local government. 

New-ground farms as compared with plantations attract young farmers in 
disproportionately large numbers. The families of these young farmers are 
relatively large and decidedly more often include husband, wife, and children, 
with or without others. 

The housing on the new ground as compared with that on plantations and 
the old family farms is most inadequate for both racial groups. The inferior 
material level of living of the white new-ground families is also suggested by 
their less frequent possession of certain material goods. 


El objetivo de este andlisis, el cual esta basado sobre una muestra de 660 
cédulas obtenidas en el 1939, es el sefalar algunas de las semejanzas y difer- 
encias que existen entre las familias que recientemente se han establecido en 
terreno nuevo y sus vecinos que viven en plantaciones, y en fincas de tamano 
“familia”, que han sido cultivadas por largo tiempo en la parte septentrional 
de la delta del Mississippi en el estado de Luisiana. 

Los agricultores de color blanco constituyen la mayoria en el terreno nuevo 
pero forman la minorja tanto en las plantaciones como en las fincas viejas de 
tamafo “familia”. El consiguiente aumento de blancos puede ejercer una 
marcada influencia sobre el gobierno local. 

Las fincas en terreno nuevo, en comparacién con las plantaciones, atraen 
agricultores jévenes en grandes nimeros, fuera de toda proporcién. Las fam- 
ilias de estos jévenes agricultores son relativamente grandes y con marcada 
frecuencia consisten del marido, la esposa, los hijos, y, en algunos casos, de 
otras personas. 

Las casas en el terreno nuevo en comparacién con las que se hallan en las 
plantaciones y en las fincas son inadecuadas para ambos grupos raciales. El 
nivel material de vida de las familias blancas en el terreno nuevo es inferior y 
se advierte atin mas en la escasa posesién de ciertos bienes materiales. 





A narrow strip of bottom land, 
somewhat wider at the middle than 
at either extreme, paralleling the Mis- 
sissippi River in the states of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Mis- 

*The primary data used in this paper 
were incidental to a cooperative study, not 
yet published, of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Bureau of Ag- 


ricultural Economics. 
+ Louisiana State University. 


souri, comprises the Mississippi delta 
area. Flat topography and fertile soil 
distinguish it geographically from 
the neighboring upland hill sections. 
Equally important in setting the delta 
apart are numerous cultural fea- 
tures,' many of which arise directly 
from the geographical base. These 
distinctive features, for the most 
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POPULATION ANALYSIS IN LOUISIANA 


part, are a complex of social and eco- 
nomic characteristics bound up with 
the cotton plantation.2 Among these 
differentiating characteristics associ- 
ated with the prevailing system of 
large scale agriculture are a high 
population mobility, a concentration 
of land ownership, a heavy propor- 
tion of croppers and day laborers, a 
low level of living, and a high per- 
centage of Negroes.* 

The plantation has been and still 
remains the dominant agricultural 
unit of the area. Nevertheless, for 
years, and perhaps for decades, there 
has been a scattering of family-size 
farms interspersed among the plan- 
tations. Many of these individual 
farms were once included within the 
limits of plantations. Sometimes this 
is suggested by their retention of a 
plantation name. Frequently a cluster 
of two or three of these farms bear 


‘The distinctive cultural character of the 
Mississippi delta area is clearly indicated 
by Mangus’ statement: “Though a part of 
the Old South, this region is culturally 
unique among the thirty-two rural-farm 
regions of the United States.” Rural Reg- 
ions of the United States, Research Mono- 
graph (Washington, D. C.: Works Progress 
Administration, 1940), p. 22. 

*Although plantations are widely distrib- 
uted throughout the Southeast, their great- 
est concentration is within the Mississippi 
delta area. See T. J. Woofter, Jr., et al, 
Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Planta- 
tion, Research Monograph 5 (Washington, 
D. C.: Works Progress Administration, 
1936), p. 5. Also cf. T. Lynn Smith, The 
Population of Louisiana: Its Composition 
and Changes, Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin No. 293 (Novem- 
ber, 1937), p. 8, and C. O. Brannen, Rela- 
tion of Land Tenure to Plantation Organiza- 
tion with Tenure Developments Since 1920 
(Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1928), p. 7. 

‘See T. Lynn Smith’s discussion of the 
social effects of large-scale agriculture in 
The Sociology of Rural Life (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940), pp. 301 f. 
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a common plantation name—though 
that is their only claim of resembl- 
ance to the functioning plantation 
unit. It is possible that some of these 
long-cultivated individual farms were 
never parts of plantations. For years 
the delta has been an area of many 
large plantations and a few family- 
size farms. 

Recently, a second type of family- 
size farm has made its appearance in 
the delta as a result of the extensive 
opportunity for settlement offered by 
the opening and sale of cut-over 
land.> Movement to this new ground, 
getting under way for the most part 
since 1935, has assumed significant 
proportions. The magnitude and im- 
portance of this settlement is ex- 
pressed by the following excerpt from 
a government publication: 


A new “land rush,” a move- 
ment of national significance, is 
underway in the poorly drained 
cut-over areas of the Mississippi 
Delta, in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. New settlers are 
streaming in each year, and at- 
tempting to clear the land for 
agriculture. Since millions of 


‘In the 1920’s Brannen observed the pres- 
ence of small «holdings among the planta- 
tions. Op. cit., p. 7. 

Not all new land being brought under 
cultivation has been divided into family- 
size farm units. Some of the new land rep- 
resents the expansion of existing planta- 
tions and some of it is being developed into 
new plantations. Thus far, these uses of the 
new land, however, have been relatively 
unimportant as compared with its use for 
independent family-size farms. Cf. Philip 
E. Jones, John E. Mason, and Joseph T. 
Elvove, “New Settlement in the Delta of 
the Lower Mississippi Valley,” The Journal 
of Land and Public Utility Economics, XVII 
(November, 1941), 467-468. 
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acres of land are still waiting for 
settlement, it seems probable 
that continued migration and 
settlement can be expected.® 


A recent estimate puts the number of 
families moving into the cut-over 
region of the entire Mississippi 
River delta at 20,000 and the number 
moving into the nine northeastern 
Louisiana delta parishes at 4,000.7 
However, as a result of the oppor- 
tunities still available, this settlement 
promises to become an even more im- 
portant part of the general picture in 
the future. 
‘ The researcher has seized upon the 
problems surrounding the settlement 
of the new ground with enthusiasm. 
Reflecting this is the abundant sup- 
ply of bulletins and articles dealing 
with subjects ranging from the socio- 
economic characteristics of the set- 
tlers to questions of farm manage- 
ment.’ The interest of all of these 
studies is focused primarily on the 
new ground farmers. Only incidental 
reference is made to the other resi- 
dents of the area. In view of this, the 
precise aim of this paper is to show 
some of the similarities and differ- 
ences between the new ground fami- 
lies and their neighbors residing on 
plantations and on the long-cultivated 
family-size farms of that portion of 
the Mississippi delta included within 
Louisiana.® An attempt will be made 


"‘Interbureau Coordinating Committee, 
New Ground Settlement in the Mississippi 
Delta, United States Department of Agri- 
culture (Washington, D. C., January 15, 
1941), p. 1. 


‘Alvin L. Bertrand and John E. Mason, 
“Motivating Forces in New Ground Settle- 
ment,” Louisiana Rural Economist, IV 


(January, 1942), 8. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


where possible to point out the broad 
social and economic implications of 
some of the differentials observed. 
The findings of this study are based 
for the most part on 660 family 
schedules obtained in 1939 by a com- 
plete enumeration of the resident 
farm households of Ward 2, Tensas 
Parish. Slightly over three-fifths 
(410) of the enumerated households 
were Negro, the remainder white. 
Although the sample’ ward is pre- 
dominantly an area of large-scale ag- 
riculture, it also includes both a sub- 
stantial number of farms recently es- 
tablished on cut-over land, i.e., new 
ground farms, and a few “old” 
family-size farms. Over two-thirds 
(451) of the households resided on 
plantations,’® over a fifth (148) on 
new ground units, and the balance 
(61) on family-size farms in the long- 
cultivated parts of the ward." 


‘Examples are: Philip E. Jones, John E. 
Mason, and Joseph T. Elvove, New Settle- 
ment Problems in the Northeastern Louis- 
iana Delta, Louisiana Bulletin No. 335 
(February, 1942). New Settlement in the 
Mississippi Delta, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 442 
(Washington, D. C., June, 1941). Harold 
Hoffsommer, New Ground Farmers in the 
Mississippi River Delta, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (Washington, D. C., April, 
1941). Horace G. Porter, “New Farms in 
the Mississippi Delta,” The Louisiana Rural 
Economist (April, 1940). R. Heberle, “The 
Social Structure of New Ground Settlements 
in the Mississippi Delta,” Social Forces 
(December, 1941). Troy Mullins and B. M. 
Gile, Economic and Physical Factors Af- 
fecting New Ground Farmers in Madison 
Parish, Louisiana, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station Circular No. 12 (July, 
1940). 

*The marked social and cultural homo- 
geneity prevailing throughout the entire 
delta probably render a majority of the 
findings and interpretations applicable to 
the area as a whole. 
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POPULATION ANALYSIS IN LOUISIANA 


Race: The most obvious and per- 
haps the most significant difference 
between the families occupying the 
new ground farms and the other farm 
households of the area is in racial 
composition. White farmers are in a 
decided majority on the cut-over new 
ground but are in a minority on both 
the plantations and the long-culti- 
vated family-size farms. There were 
four white households for each Negro 
household among the new settlers in 
the sample ward. Other investiga- 
tions have indicated that essentially 
this same racial imbalance prevails 
throughout the new-ground section of 
the upper delta of Louisiana.?? This 
ratio of whites to Negroes in the 
population on the cut-over new 
ground is, of course, in sharp contrast 
to that known to characterize the 
farm residents of the delta generally 
where there is a three-way associa- 
tion between good land, plantations, 
and Negroes.!* On the plantations 
surveyed, there were three Negro 
families for each white family. White 
families were relatively more numer- 


"In this study large continuous tracts of 
land under one management and operated as 
a unit with respect to the handling of labor 
and products were classified as plantations. 
Only rarely did they have less than four 
resident families and frequently they had 
more than fifteen to provide labor. 

“The few sample households residing on 
the old family-size farms as well as the 
relative unimportance of these households 
in the delta area generally relegate them to 
a position of secondary importance in this 
analysis. 

“Cf. Hoffsommer, op. cit., p. 15; Philip E. 
Jones, John E. Mason, and Joseph T. Elvove, 
“New Settlement in The Delta and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley,” The Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics, XVII 
(November, 1941), 467. 

“T. Lynn Smith, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 
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ous on the _ long-cultivated, old- 
ground, family-size farms than on the 
plantations, but nevertheless, were 
greatly outnumbered by Negro fami- 
lies, the ratio being one to two. The 
relative deficiency of Negro house- 
holds on the new ground farms has 
been attributed to various aspects of 
racial discrimination such as (1) the 
economic disadvantage of the Negro; 
(2) the preference of some land ven- 
dors for white purchasers; and (3) 
the greater demand for the Negro on 
plantations. 

One immediate result of this racial 
differential between the new settlers 
and the long-time residents of the 
area is an increase of the proportion 
of whites in the delta farm popula- 
tion. Although it is not contended 
that this differential is the only factor 
responsible, it is significant that the 
percentage of whites in the delta farm 
population increased _ significantly 
during the past decade. The Census 
returns show that in 1940, 49.6 per 
cent of the farm population of the 
eight northeastern Louisiana parishes 
were white, whereas the correspond- 
ing figure for 1930 was only 46.1 per 
cent. Moreover, if the new-ground 
settlement continues in the future as 
predicted with the same ratio of 
whites to Negroes among settlers, the 
relative proportion of whites will as- 
sume ever greater magnitude and im- 
portance. 

Institutional repercussions doubt- 
lessly have already been felt as a re- 
sult of the racial shift now in prog- 
ress. Educational, religious, and po- 
litical readjustments are inevitable. 
The direction taken by the political 
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changes is of special interest. The in- 
crease of potential voters outside the 
plantation structure has extreme po- 
litical importance for the delta. Here- 
tofore, suffrage among the farmers of 
the area, for the most part, has been 
restricted to the planter class and to 
a relatively small number of white 
croppers and laborers who were de- 
pendent upon the planter class. Con- 
sequently, a rapid increase of the 
white new-ground farmers may exer- 
cise a significant influence on local 
government. 

Migration History: Data pertain- 
inging to the origin, the time of move- 
ment, and the process of movement 
of migrants are of great social im- 
portance. Many such items concern- 
ing the new-ground settlers have been 
collected and analyzed but little effort 
has been made to obtain and study 
comparable information for other 
farm households of the delta." 

Analysis of state-of-birth data re- 
veals that approximately 60 per cent 
of the heads of the sample households 
were born in Louisiana and over 20 
per cent in Mississippi. Sharp differ- 
ences are apparent in this respect be- 
tween the heads of the white and 
Negro households; slightly over 
three-fourths of the Negroes as con- 
trasted with only one-third of the 
whites are natives of the state. Com- 
parison within each racial group of 
the heads of the households residing 
on plantations, new-ground farms, 
and long-cultivated old-ground farms 





“One study that attempts to relate the 
new-ground movement to the general pat- 
tern of delta migration is, Homer L. Hitt, 
“Migration Among Delta Farmers,” Louwis- 
iana Rural Economist, III (October, 1941). 


discloses only one or two significant 
differences. Among the whites, a 
larger number of the heads of the 
new-ground households were born in 
Mississippi than in Louisiana. This 
was the case for neither of the other 
two groups. The Negroes in all in- 
stances were, for the most part, born 
in the state. However, Louisiana-born 
Negroes were especially numerous 
among the heads of the households 
residing on the long-cultivated 
family-size farms, making up almost 
nine-tenths of the total as compared 
with only three-fourths of the groups 
on plantations and new-ground 
farms. 

Little is known concerning the pre- 
cise nature of the population ex- 
change between the Mississippi River 
delta and the surrounding upland hill 
area. It is certain, however, that the 
delta area, because of its flat surface, 
fertile soils, large plantations, and 
high proportion of Negroes, presents 
a social and economic situation quite 
distinct from that of the neighboring 
upland hill territory. Consequently, a 
move from the poorer upland farming 
section to the richer delta necessitates 
a major readjustment on the part of 
the migrant as compared with a resi- 
dential shift within the delta itself. 
Furthermore, the findings of recent 
studies regarding the origin of new- 
ground farmers indicate that hill 
areas have made substantial contribu- 
tions to that segment of the delta 
population. Have plantations likewise 
drawn recruits from the hills? This 
raises the question as to whether hill 
areas, with high human fertility and 
low economic opportunity, tend to 
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serve as sources of migrants to the 
less over-populated and perhaps more 
opportune flatlands. 

The greater part of the heads of 
the 660 sample households were born 
in the delta, but 41 per cent reported 
birthplaces elsewhere. It is evident 


from figure 1 that the large majority 
of these birthplaces outside the delta 
are in the adjacent upland hill terri- 
tory of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. Whites decidedly more of- 
ten than Negroes reported non-delta 
birthplaces, over three-fourths of the 
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Figure 1. Places of Birth of the Heads of the Households Residing on Plantations and 
Family-Size Farms in the Sample Minor Civil Division. 
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former as compared with less than 
one-fourth of the latter having done 
so. The Negro farmer of the delta, 
then, is native to the area, whereas 
‘he white, on the whole, is originally 
from other areas, primarily the 
neighboring upland hill sections. This 
generalization applies, though with 
variations in degree, to the heads of 
the households residing on new- 
ground farms, plantations, and old 
family-size farms. Among _ whites, 
over 70 per cent of each of these 
groups reported births outside the 
delta. However, the heads of the 
white new-ground families were most 
frequently of non-delta origin, 82 per 
cent being so classified. Less than 
one-fourth of the Negroes of each of 
the three groups had been born out- 
side the delta, but this was the case 
for only 10 per cent of those residing 
on the old family-size farms, making 
it the most native group of all. 

The area-of-birth data show that 
the upland hill sections have provided 
the delta with the majority of its 
white farmers residing both on the 
new-ground farms and on the planta- 
tions. Moreover, it is evident from 
the place of residence of the heads of 
the white households in 1929, that the 
movement to the delta has been under 
way for many years. In 1929, 55 per 
cent were already residents of the 
delta. Curiously, at this time, rela- 
tively more of the present dwellers 
on the plantations than of those on 
the new ground were outside the 
delta. This difference, however, is not 
significant. 

The high rate of farm-to-farm mo- 
bility and the preponderance of short 


moves is demonstrated by the small 
per cent of the heads of white house- 
holds moving directly to present 
farms from non-delta residences. Of 
the 550 households occupying their 
present farms in the 10 years preced- 
ing 1939, only 13 per cent moved di- 
rectly from outside the delta. This 
was the case, notwithstanding that 
well over half of them lived outside 
the delta in 1929, and that 84 per cent 
were born outside the delta. Further- 
more, new-ground farms have served 
as the destination for this transfer 
from non-delta territory no more fre- 
quently than have plantations. Con- 
sequently, the white farmers, now on 
new-ground farms, progressed by 
stages toward these farms. Most of 
them lived in the immediate prox- 
imity some time before settling on 
their present farms. The plantation 
ordinarily was used as a stepping 
stone to the new-ground farm as well 
as to another plantation." 

Age Composition: The age distri- 
bution of the delta population, with a 
relative deficiency of the very young 
and the aged, somewhat resembles 
that of urban districts. T. Lynn Smith 
has suggested that this similarity 
may: be associated with the agricul- 
tural organization of the area, i.e., 
“the factory system of agricultural 
organization may select a population 





“It seems likely that replacements were 
not made on plantations for all of the mi- 
grants lost to the new ground and other 
areas. This has resulted in significant 


spatial redistributions of the farm popula- 
tion in some parishes that have been ob- 
scured by small net changes in total num- 
bers. Cf. Homer L. Hitt and T. Lynn Smith, 
“Population Redistribution in Louisiana,” 
Social Forces, XX (May, 1942), 437-444. 
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of persons in the productive ages of 
life." In a similar manner, the na- 
ture of farming on the new ground 
may tend to attract more persons of 
specific ages, and thus bring into 
being an age distribution quite dis- 
tinct from that of the population on 
plantations. 

The persons residing on the new- 
ground farms, irrespective of race, 
are considerably younger than the 
person on plantations. Among the 
whites, 39 per cent of the population 
on the new ground but only 36 per 
cent of that on plantations was under 
15 years of age. The corresponding 
percentages for the Negroes, 27.7 and 
34.8, respectively, disclose a more 
significant differential. The reverse 
was the case for aged persons; they 
were relatively less numerous in the 
new-ground than in the plantation 
population. Persons 55 and over com- 
prised 11 per cent of the white plan- 
tation population and 8.7 per cent of 
the new-ground population; for 
Negroes the corresponding propor- 
tions were 14.5 and 11.6 per cent. The 
relative youthfulness of the new- 
ground population is likewise demon- 
strated by a comparison of the age of 
the heads of households. The median 
age of the head of the white new- 
ground family was 41.2 years, of the 
white plantation family, 43 years. 
For the corresponding Negroes, the 
ages were 41 and 42.9, respectively. 

The high proportion of oldsters in 
the Negro population residing on the 
old family-size farms set it off from 





“The Population of Louisiana: Its Com- 
position and Changes, Louisiana AESB 293 
(November, 1937), p. 41. 


all other groups. Over one-fourth 
were 55 years of age or older and 
only 21.8 per cent under 15 years of 
age. The median age of the heads of 
these Negro households was 56.4 
years. 

It appears, then, that young farm- 
ers have been drawn to the new- 
ground farms in disproportionately 
large numbers. These farmers have 
brought along numerous young chil- 
dren but few old folks. The difficulties 
and hardships confronting these 
families who are trying to carve 
farms out of the poorly drained cut- 
over probably in a measure dictated 
the need for youth and strength 
rather than for age and experience. 
Also, the youthfulness of new-ground 
families as compared with the plan- 
tation families may be partially re- 
lated to the fact that the former are 
migrants, if not so much for distance 
traveled, perhaps at least for the total 
readjustment necessitated by the new 
way of life on the cut-over. 

Size and Make-Up of Family: The 
average farm family of the delta area 
is smaller than that of any other re- 
gion except the far west.'* This, as 
well as the relative absence of chil- 
dren, already mentioned, is largely 
the result of the lower fertility of the 
residents of the area, most of whom 
live on the plantations. Since an in- 
creasing number of farm people are 
now living outside the plantation 
structure, it is significant to know 
whether they deviate from the gen- 
eral pattern in family size. 

Irrespective of race, families living 





“Mangus, op. cit., p. 22. 
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on new-ground farms are larger than 
those on plantations. Among whites, 
the average size of the former was 
4.7 persons and the latter 4.1 persons. 
The corresponding sizes of the Negro 
families were 3.5 and 3.2 persons, re- 
spectively. This size differential is in 
keeping with the age data which re- 
vealed that the new-ground families 
included relatively more children and 
had younger heads. The families re- 
siding on the old family-size farms 
were of approximately the same size 
as those on the new ground and 
were, therefore, also considerably 
larger than the plantation families. 

The racial difference in family size 
is also significant; the whites uni- 
formly have the larger families. The 
average white family included 4.4 
persons whereas the Negro family in- 
cluded only 3.3 persons. Approxi- 
mately this same size differential 
characterized white and Negro fam- 
ilies whether residing on plantations, 
new-ground farms, or the old family- 
size farms. 

The new-ground family likewise 
differs markedly from the plantation 
family in make-up, decidedly more 
often being the type labeled “normal” 
by society. Family clusters made up 
of husband, wife, and children with 
or without others accounted for 85 
per cent of the white new-ground 
households but for only 67 per cent 
of the white plantation households. 
Although this make-up was less pre- 
valent among the Negroes, the same 
difference in its importance was ap- 
parent between the new-ground and 
plantation families. Specifically, this 
make-up characterized 50 per cent of 


the former and 35 per cent of the 
latter. Correspondingly, families com- 
posed of a single person or of husband 
and wife were relatively more nu- 
merous among both races on planta- 
tions than on new-ground farms. The 
evidence is clear that single persons 
and couples infrequently brave the 
trials of the new ground; relatively 
more important on the new-ground 
farms are larger families, made up of 
husband, wife, and children with or 
without others. 

The make-up of the families on the 
old family-size farms did not differ 
widely and uniformly from that of 
the other two groups of families. 
Among Negroes there is one out- 
standing departure: irregular family 
groups are relatively numerous. The 
most important of these irregular 
combinations are made up of wife and 
children only, frequently called 
“mother families,” and wife and 
children and others. All together 47.5 
per cent of the Negro families living 
on the old family-size farms were of 
the irregular variety. 

The marked difference between the 
races in family composition is worthy 
of mention. Groupings including hus- 
band, wife, and children with or with- 
out others (generally considered 
normal) comprised 77 per cent of the 
white families but only 35 per cent of 
the Negro families. On the other 
hand, single persons, and man and 
wife, and all irregular combinations, 
were proportionately many times 
more numerous among the Negroes. 
These data reflect the relatively un- 
developed state of the family mores 
of Negroes or the wide divergence of 
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these mores from those held by the 
whites.*§ 

Levels of Living: The farm popu- 
lation of the entire Mississippi delta 
area, as a group, lives at an extremely 
low material level.!? Mangus found 
that in this area, “The rural-farm 
plane of living is lower than in any 
other major region.’”’”° Since the level 
of living of the great majority of the 
farmers is depressed and channelized 
at the base of the socio-economic 
pyramid, differentials between the 
new-ground families and their neigh- 
bors on plantations and on old family 
farms are certain to be small and dif- 
ficult of perception. 

Housing, along with food and 
clothing, is generally accepted as a 
basic element of healthful living. Per- 
haps the most important deficiency of 
rural housing is lack of space. There- 
fore, it seems logical to suppose that 
ordinarily the number of rooms in a 
dwelling is indicative of the level of 
living of the occupant. 

The evidence makes it appear that 
the families residing on new-ground 
farms are at the greatest relative dis- 
advantage with respect to housing. 
The average new-ground house occu- 
pied by whites included 2.9 rooms 
whereas the plantation house in- 
cluded 3.9 rooms, and the house on 





“Cf. T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 
Rural Life, p. 86. 

“Carl C. Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and 
F. L. Kirkpatrick, Disadvantaged Classes 
in American Agriculture, Social Research 
Report No. 8 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, April, 1938) ; 
and Max R. White, Douglas Ensminger, and 
Cecil L. Gregory, Rich Land—Poor People, 
Research Report 1, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture (January, 1938). 
"A. R. Mangus, op. cit., p. 22. 


the old family farm, 3.7 rooms. The 
corresponding houses occupied by 
Negroes included 2.6, 2.8, and 3.4 
rooms, respectively. However, since 
the new-ground families are signif- 
icantly larger, the above comparison 
does not reveal the full extent of the 
relative crowding experienced by 
these households. 

Analysis of the number of rooms 
per person reveals that the crowding 
of the new-ground families is even 
more pronounced. Among whites, the 
new-ground population had .61 rooms 
per person as compared with .95 
rooms per person of the plantation 
population and .80 rooms per person 
of the population on old family farms. 
The corresponding room-person rat- 
ios for the Negro groups were .74, 
.87, and .95. These data make it clear 
that, from the standpoint of space, 
the housing on the new ground is 
most inadequate for both races. It is, 
however, interesting to note that of 
all race and farm groups in the 
sample, not one has adequate housing 
on the basis of the generally accepted 
minimum standard of one room to a 
person. 

Although the houses occupied by 
the whites are somewhat larger, the 
Negroes have more space per person. 
The Negro person, on the average, 
had .86 rooms as compared with the 
.77 rooms of the white person. This 
greater space per person among 
Negroes, of course, reflects their sig- 
nificantly smaller families. 

The inferior material level of liv- 
ing of the white new-ground families 
is also suggested by their less fre- 
quent possession of certain material 
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goods. Such items as the automobile, 
radio, ice box, sewing: machine, and 
daily paper were included in the 
household equipment of the new- 
ground families significantly less 
often than in that of the other two 
groups of families. Among the few 
Negro families on new-ground farms 
this clear-cut inferiority was not evi- 
dent. With regard to every item, how- 
ever, the Negroes were at a great dis- 
advantage when compared with the 
whites. 


SUMMARY 


1. Three distinct farming groups 
are now in the Mississippi delta. The 
aim of this paper was to show some 
of the similarities and differences be- 
tween the new-ground families and 
their neighbors residing on planta- 
tions and on the long-cultivated fam- 
ily-size farms of that portion of the 
delta included within Louisiana. 

2. White farmers are in a decided 
majority on the cut-over new ground 
but in a minority on both the planta- 
tions and old famiy-size farms. One 
immediate result of this racial differ- 
ential is an increase in the propor- 
tion of whites in the delta farm popu- 
lation. This increase of whites may 
exert a significant influence on local 
government. 

3. The Negro farmer of the delta is 
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native to the area whereas the white, 
on the whole, is originally from other 
areas, primarily the neighboring up- 
land hill sections. This generalization 
applies, though with variations in de- 
gree, to the heads of the households 
residing on new-ground farms, plan- 
tations, and old family-size farms. 

4. The white farmers progress by 
stages toward both plantations and 
new-ground farms. Most of the 
sample cases lived in the immediate 
locality some time before moving to 
their present places of residence. 

5. New-ground farms as compared 
with plantations attract young farm- 
ers in disproportionately large num- 
bers. These farmers bring along 
numerous young children but few old 
folks. 

6. Single persons and couples in- 
frequently brave the trials of the new 
ground; relatively more important on 
the new-ground farms are larger 
families, made up of husband, wife, 
and children with or without others. 

7. The housing on the new-ground 
as compared with that on plantations 
and the old family farms is the more 
inadequate for both racial groups. 

8. The inferior material level of 
living of the white new-ground fam- 
ilies is also suggested by their less 
frequent possession of certain mate- 
rial goods. 
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The Community Church As A Sociological Form 
In New York 


By W.A. Anderson and Ralph Williamson* 


ABSTRACT 


The non-denominational community church arises as a sociological form in 
new areas of population concentration, in areas of insufficient population to 
support a denominational church, or where negligence of denominational 


churches occur. Dominant personalities may be a chief stimulating factor. The 


initiative in organization usually arises in the local situation. The pattern of 
organization, though not uniform, is of the congregational type. The religious 
program of such a church is practically identical with those of denominational 
churches. Practically all lack missionary education and stimulus. For leader- 
ship these churches are dependent upon denominational sources. Membership 
is also denominational in origin. The community viewpoint is characteristic of 
some of these churches but the majority do not possess it. As denominational 
churches develop interdenominational cooperation through federated churches, 
exchange of church fields, and larger parishes, this type of church may cease 


to arise as a distinct form. 


La iglesia no-sectaria de la comunidad surge como una forma sociolégica en 
nuevas regiones de concentracién de poblacion, en extensiones donde no hay 
suficiente poblacién para mantener una iglesia sectaria, 0 en donde existe la 
negligencia por las iglesias sectarias. Las personalidades dominantes pueden 
ser un factor principal de estimulo. La iniciativa en la organizacién por lo 
general surge en la situacién local. El modelo de organizacién aunque no es 
uniforme, es del tipo caracteristico de una congregacién. El programa re- 
ligioso de esta clase de iglesia es casi idéntico al de las iglesias sectarias. 
Virtualmente casi todas carecen de la educacién y del estimulo misionario. Para 
su direccién estas iglesias dependen de fuentes sectarias. El conjunto de 
miembros es también de origen sectario. El punto de vista de la comunidad 
es tipico de algunas de estas iglesias, pero la mayor parte de ellas no lo poseen. 
A medida que las iglesias sectarias desarrollen la cooperaci6én inter-sectaria 
por medio de las iglesias confederadas y del canje de los campos de accién de 
las iglesias, y se formen parroquias mas grandes, este tipo de iglesia puede 
dejar de surgir como una forma propiamente distinta. 


Sociology is the science which de- 
scribes the forms and functions of the 
human relationship structures of 
which a society is composed. There 
are four major types of human re- 
lationship structures or what has 
been called ‘“hurelures” (hi-rel’- 
tres), groups, ecological entities, col- 
lectives, and institutions.’ An institu- 


*W. A. Anderson is Professor of Rural 
Sociology and Ralph Williamson is Field 
Secretary of the Rural Institute at Cornell 
University. 

*W. A. Anderson, “A Note on the Phe- 
nomena of Sociology”, American Sociolog- 
ical Review, VI (Dec., 1941), 882-884. 


tion is a mechanism that conserves 
some form of interhuman behavior 
sanctioned in the mores and main- 
tains it through the operation of def- 
initely patterned interhuman struc- 
tures. The church is one of these im- 
portant mechanisms, for it conserves, 
through a teaching program, the 
sanctioned moral and religious con- 
ceptions. 

Religion in western society is ex- 
pressed in Christianity. Over the 
years, different interpretations have 
developed and these have given rise 
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to the denominations. They are the 
chief institutional mediums there- 
fore through which Christianity ex- 
presses itself. The Community 
Church is a form of institutionalized 
religious cooperation in local com- 
munities that emphasizes the basic 
tenets of Christianity while remain- 
ing independent of any denomination. 
In other words, it is a non-denomina- 
tional Christian Church that ap- 
proaches its task from the community 
point of view.* The fundamental 
problem of this paper is to ask under 
what circumstances this sociological 
form arises, what is its pattern of 
organization and program of activ- 
ity, how it differs from the denom- 
inational church and what distinctive 
roles it plays in our religious life. 
Origins 

Community churches originate in 
areas where one or more of several 
general conditions prevail.* 

Where there is a new area of popu- 
lation concentration as in suburban 
developments, there is fertile ground 
for the beginning of the community 
type of church. 

Of the eleven community churches 
intensively studied, five are suburban 





*In some states, especially in the west, a 
single denomination is given a field by 
agreement between them with the under- 
standing that the surviving denominational 
church will be “a community church”, that 
is serve the whole community. This has 
brought into existence some denominational 
churches that are designated as community 
churches. 


*The generalizations presented in this 


paper are based on detailed case studies 
made by the junior author of eleven of the 
32 Community Churches known to exist in 
New York and presented as a Master’s 
Thesis to the Department of Rural Soci- 
ology, Cornell University in June, 1939. 
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to Buffalo. In each case, either a new 
community church or an old denom- 
inational church, became a com- 
munity church because of the rapid 
increase in denominationally diverse 
residents. Of the 32 community 
churches know to exist in New York 
State, a big majority are concen- 
trated in the suburban areas of New 
York City and Buffalo. 

In such suburban sections, the resi- 
dents represent a heterogeneity of de- 
nominational affiliations. Usually 
there are not enough persons of a 
single denomination to support a 
given denominational church. Some 
church is desired, practically always 
by the residents and sometimes by the 
real estate developers. A _ single 
church will serve the need. The com- 
munity type with no specific denom- 
inational ties integrates the variant 
population. These suburban com- 
munity churches give the greatest 
strength to the community church 
movement. 

In certain rural areas near a city, a 
denominational rural church may 
already exist. When there is a rapid 
influx of new residents, especially if 
they are of a higher economic class 
than the old residents, a community 
church may supplant the denomina- 
tional one especially if the denomina- 
tional organization is weak. Thus, in 
one of the case studies, a new upper 
class population settled in a suburban 
area about a farmers’ church. The 
more-well-to-do persons affected the 
severance of the denominational 
church and introduced the community 
type, getting generous support for it 
from several wealthy newcomers. In 
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a second instance, a Sunday School 
leader from the city was effective in 
building up a suburban community 
Sunday School and when it was sur- 
rounded by a sufficient number of 
suburban settlers, it developed into a 
community church. 

Where an area never attains suf- 
ficient population or loses consider- 
able population, a community church 
may develop. 

In two of our eleven situations, 
there are not enough people to sup- 
port denominational efforts, even 
though the original churches were 
established as early as 1886 and 1896. 
At various times efforts at expansion 
were made, but the churches re- 
mained of the community type. If the 
population remains small, pressure to 
bring the church into a denomination 
is not great. If population grows, 
then denominational pressures are 
exerted, as illustrated in one com- 
munity near Buffalo. In several of the 
communities, population declined. 
After some considerable struggle to 
hold on denominationally, the com- 
munity church idea was accepted. In 
fact the population factor is a basic 
element in the origin of most of these 
churches, for it is present either in 
terms of rapid increase or decrease 
or in insufficient size, in almost every 
place where such a church arises. 

Denominational negligence is often 
associated with the rise of the com- 
munity church. 

In several 


of these churches 


studied, there is clear evidence that 
this factor is important. In one com- 
munity the denominational church 
furnished only poorly-prepared min- 
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isters for a number of years. In an- 
other the churches did little with 
youth and the people “could not see 
any sense in several denominational 
programs in a small community” 
when, “if they united, they could hire 
a young people’s worker”. 

A community church may arise 
through the initiative of a dominant 
personality, either minister or lay- 
man. 

In one of the church situations 
where negligence by a denomination 
had gone on for some time, a Friend’s 
minister crystallized the sentiment 
for change. He then lead the church 
through the development of a com- 
munity social and educaticnal pro- 
gram around a community building. 
He then worked out a community 
church program and it still continues 
in operation. In a suburban com- 
munity a forceful lay leader, both in 
terms of personality and of finance, 
refused to support a new church pro- 
ject on any other basis than that it 
operate as a  non-denominational 
community institution but did sup- 
port it generously with money and 
leadership on that basis, thus in- 
fluencing its origin and development. 
A pastor who had been through the 
formation of the United Church in 
Canada helped one church group to 
arrive at the community idea, while a 
dissatisfied denominational preacher 
convinced another group to adopt a 
similar church form. In two in- 
stances, individuals interested in the 
real estate development of suburban 
areas took the initiative. They wanted 
the development to include a church 
of wide appeal so promoted this type 
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of organization, providing a building 
and support for the beginning of the 
program. 

It should be stressed that a com- 
munity church comes into existence 
around a nucleus of church members, 
who either, through movement to a 
new area or the disintegration of 
their local denominational church, 
stand to lose their associations with 


any church. 
No instances were found, in the 
eleven cases intensively studied, 


where a community church was pro- 
moted to serve a constituency that 
was not already a part of the church 
or where non-church members had 
promoted the development of the or- 
ganization. In other words, the com- 
munity church is a device for pulling 
together people already committed to 
the religious program but who for 
the moment, find themselves facing 
the loss of such a connection. 

A further factor of importance in 
the origin of the community church 
is that the initiative to organize al- 
most always arises in the local sit- 
uation. In only one instance did an in- 
dividual, a group of individuals, or 
an agency come into the community 
from without and promote the com- 
munity church. In new areas, the 
community church form may be 
“born with the community” but by 
persons of the community, while in 
older areas it is practically always 
some person or group of the com- 
munity who foster the idea. When 
the idea is born and its development 
is underway, persons from without 
may be asked to come in and aid, but 
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its origin is almost certain to be with 
the people of the community. 

In two communities where initial 
steps had been taken locally to de- 
velop such a church, and representa- 
tives of the community church move- 
ment were called in to assist, failure 
to unify resulted, and both communi- 
ties suffered an increase in inter- 
church conflict. Though these in- 
stances are only suggestive, it ap- 
pears that if a community church is 
to be accomplished, outside aid must 
be used at a minmum.* It must be of 
the local people, for the local people 
and by the local people. 

Pattern of Organization 

There is no uniform pattern of or- 
ganization in community churches. 
They vary from very simple to very 
complex organizational types. In two 
of the churches studied, the only 
formal organization is a board of 
trustees and decisions about the pro- 
gram and activities are made in- 
formally or in called meetings of the 
whole congregation. 

Most of the community churches, 
however, have two general church 
boards, trustees and directors, or 
trustees and church council. Respon- 
sibilities of trustees vary from the 
care of property to that of raising 
the annual budget, while the directors 
or council usually plan and supervise 
the program of activities. 

The annual meeting of the con- 


‘Denominational leaders have initiated, at 
the suggestion of the governmer?, non-de- 
nominational community churches at some 
of the new government settlement projects. 
The withdrawal of churches from a field to 
leave only one denominational church to 
serve the whole community church has been 
stimulated by denominational leaders. 
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gregation to review and plan the 
work of the church and elect its of- 
ficials is a characteristic of the com- 
munity church. This gives democratic 
control and does place responsibility 
upon the whole congregation. This is 
a part of the pattern of organization 
in denominations with a congrega- 
tional policy, and community 
churches have taken it over. 

Several factors influence the type 
of organization usually followed in a 
given instance. The denominational 
patterns chiefly represented in the 
constituency give a basis for the sug- 
gestion of form. In some cases the 
pattern is developed to definitely 
avoid a form of organization against 
which prejudices have been created 
so that an opposite results. 

The size of the congregation and 
the variety of program also influences 
this pattern. In several of the larger 
churches, complex organization is 
necessary to carry out a broad series 
of activities and this is especially true 
where there is a community house 
program. 

Programs of Action 

The religious programs of these 
churches are practically identical 
with those of denominational 
churches. There is the usual Sunday 
School, graded as to lessons if it is 
large enough; the morning worship 
service, organized around the ser- 
mon; an evening young people’s 


meeting patterned after the Epworth 
League or the Christian Endeavor, 
and in one instance, a general eve- 
ning worship service. Ten out of 
eleven churches have no general Sun- 
day evening worship while only two 
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have a midweek worship meeting. A 
common complaint in these churches 
themselves is that they lack the spir- 
itual emphasis. Some explain this by 
saying that to appeal to the whole 
community some compromise has to 
be made. 

Everyone of these _ churches 
has a general women’s organization, 
usually called the Ladies Aid, but 
now and then given another name. In 
most cases this work is primarily to 
aid the church in meeting its financial 
obligations, but in two cases it in- 
cludes a Home Bureau unit while in 
another it emphasizes social welfare 
activities. The program for youth, ex- 
cept where there is a community 
house, is almost completely limited to 
a Sunday night social and religious 
meeting. Only a few of these churches 
have an adult education program, 
either in the Sunday School in the 
form of adult classes, or in the form 
of evening or afternoon study groups. 
Seven out of the eleven churches fol- 
low the usual program pattern of the 
denominations and none of the eleven 
introduces or develops any different 
ideas in religious education. 

Three of the churches have com- 
munity houses and one has a general 
community program, though it does 
not possess a community building. In 
these instances, the church carries on 
a week day program, which includes 
such things as basketball and other 
recreational activities, scouting units, 
dramatics, bowling, motion pictures, 
monthly community suppers, and 
community library. In these four 
places, the community church became 
the center of community activity. 
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In the community church, mission- 
ary education is limited. The outlook 
is the local situation. One of the 
strongest of the eleven churches con- 
tributes one thousand dollars to 
foreign and home mission activities. 
This sum is more than the combined 
contribution of the other ten. What 
attempt there is to think in terms of 
others beyond the local community is 
scattered and disorganized. It may be 
that this is the fundamental weak- 
ness of the community church as a 
religious institution. Apparently the 
church must relate itself in service to 
a larger whole if it is to have dy- 
namic. The _ strictly “local com- 
munity” point of view in religious 
work seems to be limiting and ac- 
counts in part for the general lack of 
religious vitality evidenced. The lack 
of a program of missions is tied up 
with the fact that these community 
churches are not intimately related to 
any larger overhead program and so 
participate in few generalized church 
activities. There is not, therefore, the 
stimulus that comes from working 
with similar units in larger endeavors 
nor are there the suggestions for pro- 
gram development that denomina- 
tional bodies continually foster. 


Professional Leadership 

Since the community church is not 
tied up to a general church program 
but depends upon local stimulus and 
initiative and must appeal usually to 
a heterogeneous population, the type 
and ability of its leadership is most 
important. Community churches seem 
to succeed only where there is strong, 
well adapted pastoral direction. Com- 
munity churches do not have any di- 
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rect source from which to draw such 
leadership. In fact they depend upon 
the denominations for their leaders. 
All of the ten pastors in the eleven 
churches studied came out of a de- 
nominational background; three are 
Baptists, two Methodists, two Pres- 
byterians, two Disciples and one 
Evangelical. One church has no pas- 
tor. Two are still serving other de- 
nominational churches on a part time 
basis as their chief work, while two 
are students in a denominational sem- 
inary. Six are serving their com- 
munity church full time. Of these, 
four are community church men in 
the sense that they are devoting their 
leadership to the promotion of this 
form of organization because they 
believe in it as the best church type, 
while two are denominational men 
who accepted the pastorate after re- 
tirement or in connection with other 
work. 

Of the ten pastors, five are college 
and theological seminary graduates, 
the other five are graduates from col- 
lege and now are in a seminary, one 
is a college graduate, while two have 
less than college training. This train- 
ing is probably greater on the aver- 
age than that found in denomina- 
tional churches of comparable size, 
but in several instances, the men in- 
volved have come to the community 
church after having served denomina- 
tional institutions for most of their 
ministry. 

Not only is there the problem of 
finding leadership for the community 
church, there is also the problem of 
keeping it. Where the pastors have 
served for some years, these churches 
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have strong programs. One church 
has had the same leader for over 20 
years and the church reflects this con- 
tinued service. Three others have re- 
tained the same pastor for nine or 
more years and each one has a con- 
structive program. This type of 
church, because it is in a sense an 
isolated unit, becomes a reflection of 
its minister. Six of these churches 
have ministers whose period of ser- 
vice is less than two years in length 
and several of them have suffered 
frequent changes after short periods 
of leadership. In these churches the 
programs are limited. The lack of a 
source of leadership often compels the 
acceptance of men who are misfits in 
a denomination or ill-adapted for this 
work. 


Membership in the Community 
Church 


It has already been pointed out that 
the membership of community 
churches is largely composed of per- 
sons who are or have been members 
in denominational institutions. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that the constituency is from denom- 
inational organizations, for some of 
the community churches have no 
membership list nor do they wish to 
emphasize the idea of membership. 
The view point is that the whole com- 
munity is the church and anyone who 
attends is a member. In five of the 
eleven churches studied where such is 
the case, no list of members is avail- 
able. These churches do not use a 
creed nor do they require any vows of 
persons who wish to attend, partici- 
pate and consider themselves mem- 


bers. There is a degree of indefinite- 
ness in these situations with regard 
to responsibility and obligation. 

Six of the churches do have a def- 
inite membership. In most of these, 
members join the church. There may 
be a church creed and membership 
vows. The vows are usually of a gen- 
eral sort so as to appeal to the var- 
ious denominational backgrounds and 
to emphasize the unity of Christ- 
ianity. 

In order to accept persons as mem- 
bers who still desire to retain a de- 
nominational relationship some com- 
munity churches have associate mem- 
bers. Thus the individual remains a 
member of his original church while 
having the full privileges of member- 
ship in the community church. 


Relations to the Local Community 


The distinctive idea out of which 
the community church has arisen is 
that the church should serve the 
whole community and eliminate the 
overlapping that denominationalism 
implies. The idea is one of inclusive- 
ness, meeting the religious and social 
needs of all the people of the area 
served. This viewpoint does char- 
acterize four out of the eleven 
churches studied. Four of them sim- 
ply make this a community-wide ap- 
peal, inviting everyone in the area to 
participate in a general church in 
contrast to a denominational one. 
Three do not have even this outlook, 
having come into being because of 
forced church consolidation. In sev- 
eral of the churches that approve the 
viewpoint, however, it is not prac- 
ticed due to local community conflicts, 
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particularly of the inter-church va- 
riety. 

The functioning of the community 
viewpont is a constructive attitude 
toward the local community organi- 
zations. This includes, as an official 
part of the church program, the pro- 
motion of general social organizations 
and furnishing them with leadership 
and meeting places. Thus Home Bu- 
reau, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Men’s 
Clubs are parts of the church. This is 
especially effective in the three 
places where church community 
houses are available and in one of the 
other centers. As a consequence these 
churches are central in the life of the 
areas they serve and have integrated 
them around a unified program. Sev- 
eral of these churches have been 
aided in accomplishing this by the 
degree of integration already exist- 
ing because of a single economic ac- 
tivity in the area or the previous 
integrating influence of other 
agencies like the central school and 
the Grange. 

While several of these community 
churches have effective community 
viewpoints and programs, it is almost 
universally true that little account is 
taken of the natural community. 
Parishes are considered to be simply 
the people living in areas contiguous 
to the church. There appears to be 
little interest in analyzing the com- 
munity makeup to discover what its 
component parts are, why certain or- 
ganizations and individuals are dom- 
inant, and how they are interrelated. 
In only one of the parishes had the 
pastor made a study of the social, 
economic and historical background 
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of the community. Such knowledge is 
almost imperative in the operation of 
this form of organization. 


Relations to the National 
Organization 


In 1925 persons interested in pro- 
moting this form of church estab- 
lished the Community Church Work- 
ers of America, Incorporated. Indi- 
viduals but not churches became 
members of the national body. This 
organization obtained a field secre- 
tary and established a monthly maga- 
zine. The number of such churches 
continued to increase until about 
1930. 

In this period of growth the de- 
nominational groups gave some oppo- 
sition to the community church but 
this quickly subsided for the increase 
in the number of such churches be- 
gan to decline and the national or- 
ganization began to weaken. The lack 
of uniformity in community churches, 
the necessity for using denomination- 
ally trained and prejudiced preach- 
ers, the number of situations in which 
denominational churches began to 
emphasize the community approach, 
and the promotion of the denomina- 
tional community church and the fed- 
erated type of church, are factors 
which influenced this decline. 

The community church magazine 
has now been dropped. There is no 
national secretary and no very active 
field program. The biennial national 
conferences are not now held, al- 
though there are regional meetings 
in the New York, Buffalo and Chi- 
cago areas. 

It thus appears that effective in- 
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tegration of this form of church 
through a national body and its pro- 
motion in this manner is not taking 
place. Four of the eleven churches 
studied intensively are not even 
aware that a national organization 
exists. The other seven have, at one 
time or another, either belonged to 
the national organization, been vis- 
ited by its field secretary, or had the 
pastor attend a national or regional 
conference. 

In fact, there is some feeling among 
the community church promoters 


themselves that perhaps this type of 
church has served its purpose by 
focusing attention on the community 
approach by churches. During the 
past 20 years the denominations have 
made considerable progress in inter- 
denominational cooperation through 
federated churches, the exchange of 
church fields and the larger parish 
program. If these devices can take 
care of such situations as make ex- 
pedient the consolidation of churches, 
then this community church as a dis- 
tinct form may cease to arise. 





Educational Beginnings In A Typical Prairie County 


By J. Olson Anders 


ABSTRACT 


Day County, South Dakota, is an example of how a prairie county, settled by 





a strong immigrant majority, followed the prevalent American pattern in 
establishing its school system. At the close of the settlement period more than 
two-thirds of its people were foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage. The 
immigrant majority was motivated, however, by an ardent desire to become an 
integral part of their adopted country. Inexperienced in American procedure, 
they accepted native American leadership. At the close of the settlement period, 
schools had been organized within what the hardy pioneers considered reason- 
able distances in every part of the county. These schools played a major role 
in the assimilation and Americanization of the alien elements. 


El condado de Day, en el estado de la Dakota del Sur, es un ejemplo de como 
un condado de la llanura, poblado por una gran mayoria de inmigrantes, 
llegara a establecer su sistema escolar siguiendo el patrén del sistema 
americano que prevalecia entonces. Hacia el fin del periodo de colonizacién, 
mas de dos terceras partes de la poblacién eran de nacimiento extranjero o de 
padres nacidos en el extranjero. Esta mayoria inmigratoria fué impulsada, no 
obstante, por el deseo ardiente de venir a formar parte integrante de su 
adoptado pais. Siendo inexpertos en la manera de obrar americana, acogiéronse 
a la direcién de los americanos nativos. Al fin del periodo de colonizacién 
algunas escuelas se habian organizado en todas partes del condado a distancias 
consideradas como razonables por los endurecidos exploradores. Estas escuelas 
de sempefaron un papel principal en la asimilacién y la americanizaci6én de los 
extranjeros. 





To the casual observer, Day 


County, South Dakota, presents a 
picture of drab, monotonous uni- 


formity; but to better acquaintances 
it reveals infinite diversity. Its area, 
1,061 square miles, approximates 
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Rhode Island in size. “The Valley,” a 
narrow strip on the western border 
in the James River Valley, wedge- 
shaped and tapering to a point in the 
southwest corner of the county, ap- 
pears to the eye as level as a floor. In 
reality it slopes gradually upwards 
to the foot of the Antelope Moraine, 
the westernmost of the three mor- 
aines which traverse the county. 
From the foot of the moraine the alti- 
tude rises abruptly to the high lands 
on the coteau.' The rest of the county 
is a rolling prairie of fairly uniform 
altitude but broken occasionally by 
hills which mark the course of the 
moraines. 

When the frontier advanced into 
northeastern South Dakota, this 
prairie region, covered by rich black 
loam and glacial drift, proved very 
attractive to settlers. The advance of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway westward through the heart 
of Day County to meet the Chicago 
and Northwestern line, which was be- 
ing constructed northward up the 
James River Valley, at Aberdeen 
made Day County readily accessible 
both from the east and the south. 
Besides older and more primitive 
modes of transportation were still in 
use.* In 1880 there were only 86 white 


*In a distance of ten miles from Andover 
to Bristol the altitude rises from 1,475 to 
1,777 feet. 


"For example, two prairie schooners came 
to Bristol in one day in the spring of 1882, 
and in the summer of 1883 A. Robertson 
came from Nebraska with two wagons, his 
wife driving one, and a fine herd of Durham 
cattle, tended by a sixteen year old girl on 
horseback. Reporter and Farmer, June 1, 
1882; July 12, 1883. The Reporter and 


Farmer was the weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Webster, the county seat. 
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persons in the county.* By the time 
that the Milwaukee had completed its 
line through the county in June, 
1881,* settlers were pouring in. They 
preferred “the Valley” and the lands 
along the railway. Early in 1882 the 
Reporter and Farmer’ reported that 
the James River Valley was filled and 
urged prospective settlers to seek the 
rolly eastern land. By 1885 the settle- 
ment process may be considered com- 
plete. Thereafter, at least in the 
greater part of the county, new set- 
tlers were more than offset by the 
emigration of older settlers. 

According to the census of 1890 
two-thirds of the 9,168 inhabitants in 
Day County were of immediate 
foreign descent; 3,295 were foreign 
born and 3,160 native born of foreign 
parentage. The largest alien groups 
were the Norwegians, the Germans, 
the Swedes, and the Poles. Besides, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Den- 
mark, Russia, Holland, and other 
countries were represented. Only 
2,687, less than a third, were native 
born whites of native parentage.°® 
Some of these were of recent immi- 
grant descent; but others sprang 
from pre-revolutionary stock and 
among them the New England strain 
is clearly discernible. 

The land entries reveal distinct 
concentration of the Americans’ in 
the northern part of “the Valley” and 





ao S. Census, 1880, I, Population, p. 383. 
‘Reporter and Farmer, March 23, 1882. 


*"Feb. 9, 1882. The item may have been 
colored by a desire to bring settlers closer 
to Webster. 

°U. S. Census, 1890, Population, Pt. 1, pp. 
514, 655, 780. 

"Natives of native parentage. 
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in the south central part of the 
county. But this element, scattered in 
every section of the county and espe- 
cially strong in the towns, played a 
momentous role in the establishment 
of the traditional American institu- 
tions. In this they were aided by 
foreigners* who had become ac- 
quainted with American ways in east- 
ern states before they ventured on to 
the frontier. The foreigners were 
willing to adapt themselves to Amer- 
ican ways. What they needed was ex- 
perienced leadership. Such leadership 
was most important where a specific 
nationality was concentrated in a re- 
stricted area. The most notable of 
such concentrations were the large 
Norwegian settlement in the north 
central part of the county, the Polish 
at Grenville, and the Swedish near 
the later town of Holmquist. Al- 
though there were only 38 natives of 
Scotland in the county in 1890 a Scot- 
tish settlement in the southern tip of 
“the Valley” also stands out prom- 
inently. 

A fundamental factor in the Amer- 
icanization of Day County was the 
establishment of the public school 
system. When Day County® was or- 
ganized, January 2, 1882, Edwin R. 
Thompson, a former school teacher 
then in business at Waubay, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the public 
schools.’ During the next year he 


‘People of foreign parentage whether 
born in the United States or abroad. 


"Day County included at first also the 
present Marshall County but not the south- 
ern tier of townships in the present Day. 
This paper is confined to the part of the 
present Day County within the boundaries 
of 1882 and the southern tier of townships 
after it had been added in 1885. 


devoted much time to his new duties, 
making his office at Waubay although 
Webster was the county seat. Under 
his direction nine school districts 
were delimited and school officials 
elected. No uniform rule seems to 
have been followed in determining 
the boundaries. One district was a 
mere fraction of a congressional 
township; another district seems to 
have included a whole congressional 
township.'! The rapid ingress of set- 
tlers made the attempt to fix boun- 
daries difficult at best. Disagreements 
developed regarding the location and 
construction of school buildings. In 
the fall of 1882 the Reporter and 
Farmer” deplored that such a dis- 
agreement left twenty pupils in Lynn 
township without instruction. In 
spite of such difficulties the super- 
intendent could record that progress 
was being made. He had examined 
and approved at least three women 
teachers during the summer of 1882, 
and at least one public school was 
opened in the fall of the year. The 
superintendent made the comment 
that it was progressive but lacked an 
adequate shelter from the cold. 
Qualified individuals thought that the 
slow progress of the public schools 
gave them an opportunity to emulate 
the eastern practice by establishing 
private schools. In Webster Miss Ada 


“Record of Co. Supt. of Schools, Day Co., 
A (MS, cited hereafter as Record), p. 1; 
Reporter and Farmer, May 4, 1882; Sept. 
21, 1882. 

“School Plat Record, Co. Supt., A, Day 
Co. (MS, cited hereafter as School Plat), 
pp. 10, 20-21. 

“Dec. 28, 1882. 


“Record (MS), pp. 1-2. 
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Laird opened such a school, and Miss 
Bessie Swan was planning another in 
Andover early in 1883.14 Then a 
change in the superintendent’s office 
gavé a new impetus to the public 
school system. Inadequate compensa- 
tion did not make it profitable for 
Thompson to divert so much of his 
time from his business to the ardu- 
ous organizational duties. Besides, 
Webster was very jealous of any 
attempt to place county offices else- 
where. Thompson therefore resigned, 
January 1, 1883. 

On the same date the county com- 
missioners filled the vacancy by ap- 
pointing W. G. Dickinson, the Con- 
gregational minister in Webster, 
superintendent. Thompson deserves 
credit for strenuous pioneer work; 
but to Dickinson must be accorded the 
honor of having placed the county 
school system on a permanent basis. 
He continued at first in accordance 
with the plans formulated by his 
predecessor. Within the next two 
months he completed the organization 
of two more school districts, both 
within the same congressional town- 
ship.'° Then the enactment of a new 
school law, March 9, 1883, changed 
the entire situation. 

The new law met urgent needs. It 
made the school township the unit of 
the county school system. In accord- 
ance with its provisions the super- 
intendent met with the county com- 
missioners, April 16, 1883, and di- 
vided the county into school town- 


“Reporter and Farmer, June 1, 1882; 
Feb. 8, 1883. 

*Record (MS), p. 5; Reporter and Farm- 
er, Sept. 21, 1882. 


ships, ten'® in the southern half of 
the county.'’ Distinct recognition was 
given the denser settlement along the 
railway and in “the Valley.” During 
the next two years the boundaries of 
the school townships were modified 
repeatedly to assuage local jealousies 
and to accommodate the increasing 
population by establishing new school 
townships. Each school township 
elected a school board composed of a 
director, a clerk, and a treasurer. 
Since the Americans'* were among 
the earliest settlers and were thor- 
oughly familiar with the American 
procedure the first elections gave 
them control of nine boards and rep- 
resentation on one more in the thir- 
teen school townships organized in 
the southern half of the county be- 
fore the end of 1884.1 The Nor- 
wegians”’ were represented on six 
boards, controlling one; the Germans 
were represented on two; and the 
Polish on one. The Scots, whose 
knowledge of the English language 
and sojourn in eastern states gave 
them an advantage, controlled one. 
Schools were organized in only four 
school townships by the spring of 


“Blue Lake (Central Point), Webster, 
Bristol, Lynn, Raritan, Grenville, Waubay, 
Scotland, Andover, Farmington. The school 
townships ranged in size from 36 to 144 
square miles, the smaller ones being in the 
more densely settled parts of the county. 

“The present Day County minus the 
southern tier of townships. 

*Since it is very difficult to distinguish the 
English-speaking British and Irish from the 
Americans some of the former are included. 

*School Plat (MS). Union and Homer 
were separated from Lynn, May 5, 1884, and 
Independence, Oct. 7, 1884. 

“Since it is difficult to distinguish Swedes 
from Norwegians some of the former may 
be included. 
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1883. The apportionment of the 
county school funds is an indication 
of the relative progress of these 
schools: Webster, $301; Blue Lake, 
$92; Andover, $53; Bristol, $44. 
With the rapid increase of population 
the number of school districts in each 
school township multiplied as fast as 
the material resources permitted. 
One great handicap was the shortage 
of teachers. That the county felt ob- 
liged to advertise for teachers is clear 
evidence of this. The new school law 
authorized the superintendent to is- 
sue four kinds of teachers’ certif- 
icates: first grade for 24 months, 
second grade for 18 months, third 
grade for 12 months, and probation 
for 6 months. The superintendent 
gave both public and private exam- 
inations. Many candidates were ill- 
qualified. At the public examination, 
April 10, 1885, five certificates were 
granted, one second grade and four 
probation. It was probably better to 
provide the schools with poor teach- 
ers than to leave the children without 
instruction. Higher salaries would 
have attracted more teachers, but the 
settlers did not have the means. The 
salary of the superintendent himself 
for 1884 was only $100. When Miss 
Swan gave up her private school pro- 
ject in Andover because the people 
objected to the tuition charge, they 
were glad to have her for their first 
public school teacher, but they hag- 
gled over the salary since they 
thought her request for $30 a month 
too high.*! 





"Record (MS), pp. 5-6; Reporter and 
Farmer, April 5, 1883; Oct. 4, 1883; Jan. 
17, 1884; interview with A. E. Raymes, the 
pioneer editor of the Andover Gazette. 


Nor did the physical facilities offer 
the low-paid teachers mental com- 
pensation. A number of schools were 
conducted in claim shanties. Several 
teachers held school in their own 
homes, and these were often claim 
shacks. In Grenville township a 
private log house, plastered and 
whitewashed but with no floor other 
than the bare ground, was used. But 
the schoolhouses were no worse than 
the houses in which the people lived. 
Blackboards, charts, maps, globes, 
and dictionnaries, equipment deemed 
absolutely essential to a school, were 
almost entirely lacking. But the set- 
tlers were hastening to provide more 
adequate facilities as fast as time and 
resources permitted. In contrast to 
this willingness on the part of the 
pioneers to sacrifice stands the dis- 
agreeable rumor of “the ring and 
benefit fund” through which the 
school officials in Webster township 
were accused of trying to profit.* 

Dickinson was very busy during 
his two years as superintendent. He 
must examine the textbooks of dif- 
ferent publishers and make recom- 
mendations to the township school 
boards for adoption throughout the 
county. He must inspect the schools 
and stir the settlers, the school 
boards, and the teachers to increased 
exertions. Occasionally he was 
pleased to note that a teacher was 
doing fine work; more often he felt 
that the teaching was on a low plane. 
In Andover the teacher was doing 
good work. In a Webster district a 
teacher was doing good work in spite 





“Record (MS), pp. 5-16; Reporter and 
Farmer, Sept. 13, 1883. 
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of the fact that no pupil could speak 
English at the beginning of the term 
and that there was only one book, a 
reader, available and later only three 
or four books and a few slates. Since 
there were 62 pupils in the Webster 
school in 1883 the superintendent 
urged that it would be economy to 
add another teacher. In Scotland 
township the opening of the schools 
was postponed till the fall of 1884. In 
Raritan township the board had hired 
a fifteen year old teacher, a relative 
of a member of the board, on its own 
responsibility. In Grenville township 
two poorly qualified teachers, one the 
clerk of the board, must be kept be- 
cause an American would find it dif- 
ficult to locate a decent boarding 
place. In a Blue Lake district the 
superintendent found a neat school- 
house equipped with Johnson’s wall 
map, reading charts, a globe, and 
Webster’s Dictionary. In an Andover 
district the teacher did well and was 
probably not to blame because the 
schoolhouse was dirty since the board 
had not provided him with a broom. 
The enrollment in a number of schools 
was below ten, and occasionally only 
one was in attendance. In places both 
the teachers and the superintendent 
complained because the parents were 
so indifferent that they kept the chil- 
dren home to work. The Webster 
school had the largest enrollment, re- 
porting 84 pupils in February, 1884. 
Considering the large alien element, 
the inexperienced teachers, and the 
scanty resources, the schools showed 
splendid progress during the two 
years that Dickinson was superin- 
tendent, and to this the superintend- 


ent’s constructively critical attitude 
was a material contribution.”* 
Dickinson found his school activi- 
ties a strenuous drain on time needed 
for ministerial duties. The compen- 
sation was small. Nor is it likely that 
his congregation entirely approved 
the diversion of his time from his 
parish functions. Besides, the selec- 
tion of the county superintendent was 
a political matter. George Hickman 
was elected and took charge of the 
office, January 5, 1885. A month 
later, February 2, 1885, the commis- 
sioners fixed his salary for the year 
at $300 on condition that he devote all 
his time to school affairs. On May 2, 
1885, his jurisdiction was extended by 
the annexation of the present south- 
ern tier of townships to the county.** 
The records for the next half year 
show that while many schools were 
still housed in claim shacks or other 
temporary quarters the number of 
“fine’’ new school houses was steadily 
increasing. Many schools now seem 
to have attained a comparatively 
stable basis although the superintend- 
ent commented that the pupils “cer- 
tainly are not crowded nor crammed 
with knowledge.” The superintendent 
had occasion to intervene in several 
disputes between different school 
townships, between school boards and 
landowners regarding school sites, 
and between boards and _ teachers. 
The superintendent may have had a 
contentious disposition. At least he 





*Record (MS), pp. 5-16; Reporter and 
Farmer, Feb. 14, 1884. 

**Record (MS), pp. 15-16, 18; School Plat 
(MS), pp. 82-93. The six new townships 
added were Oak Gulch, Troy, York, High- 
land, Wheatland, and Egeland. 
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did not have the tact necessary to 
cooperate harmoniously with the 
county commissioners. When he re- 
quested the commissioners to defray 
his mileage expenses in visiting the 
schools they replied that these were 
covered by his salary. The commis- 
sioners terminated this controversy 
by taking advantage of the situation 
created by the separation of Marshall 
from Day County to declare the of- 
fice vacant.*® 

The new superintendent, Amos E. 
Barker, took charge of the office, 
August 4, 1885. The settlement pe- 
riod was now closing. The claim 
shacks which were still in use were 
being replaced rapidly by school- 
houses. Barker recommended that the 
school houses should be 16 by 26 feet 
with 10 foot posts, three windows on 
each side, a door in the middle, and 
three rows of seats, one row of single 
seats on each side and a row of double 
seats in the middle. In making this 
recommendation he was_ probably 
merely accepting a pattern which 
was already common. He urged that 
a cheaper building and cheaper fix- 
tures were preferable to less months 
of school but that Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, large black- 
boards, and chalk were indispensable. 
In the late summer of 1886 the first 
teachers’ institute with 40 teachers 
enrolled was held. The first record of 
a refusal to grant a teacher’s cer- 
tificate after an examination is dated 
January 26, 1886. At the public ex- 
amination, April 4 and 5, 1887, three 
of seventeen candidates were re- 
jected. These are clear indications of 





“Record (MS), pp. 18-30. 


a determination to raise standards. 
In the fall of 1886 the superintendent 
reported that there were 61 schools, 
46 schoolhouses, and 19 male and 73 
female teachers in the county; that 
62 per cent of the 1,583 children be- 
tween 7 and 20 attended school; and 
that 7 teachers held first, 17 second, 
and 25 third grade certificates and 12 
probation. Since the sum of these 
equals the number of schools they 
were probably the teachers in active 
service. The total amount of the 
teachers’ wages was $6,879.79, but 
the average monthly wages of male 
teachers was only $28.82 and of fe- 
male teachers $24.62. A comparative 
scrutiny of the total and the average 
individual salaries seems to indicate 
a very short average term. On April 
12, 1887, the superintendent felt ob- 
liged to interfere to induce a teacher 
in Waubay township to accept $25 a 
month since the patrons would not 
send their children to school as long 
as she was receiving $30. Besides the 
teachers were obliged to discount 
their warrants 10 to 15 per cent. Still 
the Reporter and Farmer felt im- 
pelled to meet complaints against the 
heavy taxes by pointing out that the 
schools were a main cause.*° 

But, while conditions were not by 
any means entirely satisfactory, the 





*Record (MS), pp. 28-30, 38, 43; Re- 
porter and Farmer, Feb. 25, 1886; June 1, 
1886; Sept. 30, 1886. The Reporter and 
Farmer, March 15, 1888, gives the enroll- 
ment in the 77 schools by school townships: 
Andover, 183; Blue Lake, 62; Bristol, 156; 
Egeland, 75; Grenville, 153; Farmington, 
77; Homer, 48; Highland, 32; Independence, 
45; Lynn, 53; Liberty, 35; Oak Gulch, 20; 
Raritan, 61; Scotland, 51; Troy, 38; Union, 
49; Wheatland, 64; Webster, 393; Waubay, 
63; York, 40. 
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general pattern which the county fol- 
lowed in the years to come had been 
clearly delineated. The county super- 
intendent was the supervising official. 
The school township was the unit. 
One board had jurisdiction over all 
the district schools in the township. 
Schoolhouses and teachers had been 
provided. It remained to enforce a 
more perfect attendance and to raise 
the requirements for teachers’ cer- 
tificates. There was also room for 
much improvement in both the school 
building itself and other equipment. 
But this had to await a greater mate- 
rial prosperity. 


Interpretation 


An immigrant community on the 
American frontier presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the European expe- 
rience. In Europe a_ nationality, 
whether intermingled with others in 
a border area or isolated as an inland 
island, offered determined opposition 
to assimilation and incorporation in 
the nation. Neither political advan- 
tage and economic preferment nor 
suppressive compulsion could allay 
the opposition. In the United States, 
on the other hand, the immigrants, 
with few exceptions where religious 
motivation was usually powerful, vied 
with each other to become Americans. 

Day County was an excellent ex- 
ample of this—in the overwhelmingly 
Norwegian north central townships 
as well as where various nationalities 
were soon inextricably intermingled. 
Even the establishment of strong im- 
migrant churches, especially Luth- 
eran and Catholic, gave the foreign 
languages only a limited lease of life. 
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Attempts to utilize religious motiva- 
tion to establish foreign language 
schools proved, with limited exception 
in strong Catholic communities, 
abortive. 

Why was the European willing to 
sacrifice his nationality when he ar- 
rived in the United States? Appar- 
ently many immigrants felt that the 
departure for the land of promise 
had severed every traditional tie. 
Since those who prospered at home 
had little incentive to leave, the im- 
migrants came without their natural 
leaders. Resentful of the assumptions 
of superiority on the part of people, 
often immigrants of slightly earlier 
vintage and based, as the immigrants 
often felt, on a superficial knowledge 
of the English language and the im- 
mediate environment, the immigrants 
bent every effort to attain these ac- 
complishments. The immigrants felt 
keenly the need for guidance in their 
effort to achieve thorough Americani- 
zation. This was furnished by the 
native Americans. 

Native Americans were the earliest 
settlers in Day County. The towns 
and villages were the vantage points 
from which they exerted their leader- 
ship. Since Day County is in the New 
England belt, it is not surprising that 
New England influence is clearly dis- 
cernible and that a Congregational 
minister in his capacity of superin- 
tendent of schools organized the pub- 
lic school system. The school town- 
ship became the unit and the little 
(usually white) one room schoolhouse 
the material manifestation. In their 
pioneering experimentation the su- 
perintendents had the benefit of the 
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leadership which the native Amer- 
icans exercised on a large majority of 
the school boards. The great contri- 
bution of the immigrant majority was 
the productive exploitation of the 
rich natural resources and their will- 
ingness to convert a goodly portion 
of the income to cultural advance- 
ment. 

The public school was a manifesta- 
tion of and a means towards rapid 
Americanization. In the public school 
the immigrant child learned the 
language of the land. The readers, 
spellers, physiologies, geographies, 
and arithmetics inculeated American 


attitudes and ways of thinking. Prob- 
ably the greatest educative influence 
was the playground, where the im- 
migrant child contended on equal 
terms with the boy who prided him- 
self of his native American lineage, 
excellent training for future rivalry 
in state and national leadership. 

Thus, the public school was solving 
its first major problem as an institu- 
tion essential to a functioning de- 
mocracy. The diverse nationalities 
were losing their distinctive charac- 
teristics; Day County was becoming 
an integral part of the nation; the 
faith of the pioneers was being 
redeemed. 











In Quest of Free Land 
By Adolph Schock 


ABSTRACT 


Compulsory military service in Russia and free land in America induced 
many Russian-Germans to leave their Doerfer to settle in the Dakota Territory 
as permanent homesteaders. 

Within a few decades they had turned those barren prairies into beautiful 
wheatfields and farms. The early sod huts were soon replaced by frame houses 
and huge barns. Their community life had all the characteristics of a pioneer- 
ing group. They were a hardy folk. Midwives practiced their Brauchen. The 
church and saloon were rival institutions. 

Some of the early trading posts and country stores grew into small towns 
and villages. In their highly homogeneous life the solidarity of the family 
constituted the basic social unit. The home and the church played dominant 
roles in social control. They retained the mores of the old world and remained 
unassimilated until the world war of 1914 when cultural fusion began. Among 
the present generation the primary group control has lessened and it has 
become almost entirely alienated from its ancestral customs and kinfolk. No 
group has contributed more than they have to the agricultural development of 
the Dakotas. 


El servicio militar obligatorio en Rusia y el acicate de la tierra libra en la 
América del Norte indujeron a muchos ruso-alemanes a abandonar sus 
“Doerfer” y a establecerse permanentemente en el Territorio de las Dakotas. 

En el espacio de algunas décadas habian transformado las llanuras in- 
fructuosas en hermosos campos de trigo y en bellas fincas. Muy pronto las 
chozas de musgo se convirtieron en casas de madera y en inmensos heniles. La 
vida de la comunidad poseia todas las caracteristicas de un grupo explorador. 
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Eran éstas gentes endurecidas. Las comadres ejercian sus “Brauchem”. Las 
iglesias y las tabernas eran instituciones vivales. 

Algunos de los puestos de comercio y tiendas de campo se desarrollaron en 
pueblos pequefios y en aldeas. La solidaridad de la familia, dentro de la vida 
sumamente homogénea que llevaban, constituia la unidad social fundamental. 
El hogar y la iglesia desempenaban papeles dominantes en el freno social. Ellos 
retuvieron los “mores” del Viejo Mundo y permanecieron sin ser asimilados 
hasta la guerra del 1914, cuando comenzo la fundicién social. Entre la gen- 
eracion presente el grupo primario de regulacién ha disminuido y casi se han 
alejado por completo de las costumbres y del parentesco de sus antepasados. No 
ha habido grupo alguno que haya contribuido tanto como ellos al desarrollo 





agricola de las Dakotas. 


In the early eighties of the nine- 
teenth century, groups of immigrants 
from Russia came to the United 
States of America in quest of free 
land. They were known as Russian- 
Germans. They had come from South- 
ern Russia where they had lived unas- 
similated in segregated villages and 
on community farms. In America the 
majority settled originally in the Da- 
kota Territory where they took up 
homesteads and became permanent 
settlers. As before, they continued to 
live segregated as farmers and re- 
mained unassimilated in the Amer- 
ican culture until their descendants 
were gradually absorbed several dec- 
ades later. Although they constitute 
more than twelve per cent of the Da- 
kota population and have become a 
vital part of the countless pioneers 
who have helped to make this nation, 
their contribution to rural America 
has never been fully appraised. 


I. Background of the German- 
Russians 


Before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Catherine the Great 
ruled in Russia, friendly relations 
had already existed between the royal 
families of Germany and Russia. The 


*Los originarios rusos que vivieron en 
Alemana. 


constant danger of a Mongolian in- 
vasion of Southern Russia (later 
known as the Ukraine) led Catherine 
the Great to conceive a plan to popu- 
late that territory with German farm- 
ers. In 1763 she issued a Manifesto 
for German colonization. Crowded 
rural conditions in Germany at that 
time also favored such a plan. Since 
they were more enterprising farmers 
than the nomadically-inclined native 
Russian, they served as a strong 
wall against the Mongolian threat. 
Many religious-minded folk were also 
attracted as it was prophesied that 
the second coming of the Lord would 
transpire there. Thus, the influx of 
German farmers and peasants into 
Southern Russia assumed significant 
numbers. 

Agriculturally, Russia was still in 
a very primitive state at that time. 
The native Russian, at_ that 
time was not interested in 
pioneer farm work. The Russian 
peasant, the serf, the kulak, the 
mujik, the Jew and gentry—all 
lacked the nationalistic spirit and 
consequently contributed little or 
nothing to agricultural development. 
To turn those wastelands into profit- 
able farms was a task for which the 
Russian was unsuited. He had never 
visualized such possibilities. 
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The complexion of Southern Russia 
changed radically with the settlement 
of those German families into agri- 
cultural colonies or villages. They 
settled chiefly in the Volga and 
Odessa regions. In every respect they 
patterned their village after German 
custom. They built their own schools 


' and churches, organized municipal 


governments and became self-sustain- 
ing cultural units within their Rus- 
sian environment. In their habits, at- 
titudes and folk-ways they preserved 
the mores of their native culture. 

Culturally they stood higher than 
the Russian. To improve the eco- 
nomic life and promote a better po- 
litical order was their determined ob- 
jective. After several decades of hon- 
est effort they experienced the frus- 
tration of their ideals. In political 
matters they never achieved adequate 
representation, nor were they entitled 
to ownership of sufficient land. The 
land had remained in the hands of the 
gentry, granted as benefice for ser- 
vice rendered, political or otherwise. 
When such benefice became heredi- 
tary, the gentry constituted the sole 
landowners, and the relation of the 
serf and peasant became one of bond- 
serfdom and fee. 

Under those conditions taxation, of 
which the peasants were forced to 
carry the major load, was inevitably 
burdensome. The Russian leaders had 
little foresight in dealing with such 
problems. The oppressive land re- 
strictions and corrupt political ma- 
neuvers continued to exist. The Ger- 
man settlers preferred to remain cut 
off from the main current of Russian 
culture in their rural colonies. When 
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in later decades the Czars made con- 
scious efforts to russianize them, they 
resented such attempts at assimila- 
tion. In spite of their limited freedom 
and isolated existence, they con- 
tributed a large measure to the en- 
richment of Russia. They considered 
it an insult to their sense of self- 
respect to play the roles of serfs to 
landowners and to the gentry. Dur- 
ing their sojourn there, they re 
mained a minor cultural enclave 
within the mosaic of Russian life 
until the opportune moment arrived 
for their voluntary exodus.’ 

The unrest among them became 
more and more intensified until the 
early eighties when it culminated in a 
crisis. Obligatory military service 
irritated them beyond measure. With 
the fourth generation in Russia they 
vowed that it would no longer be the 
land of their offspring. Coupled with 
their chronic economic discontent and 
impatience, they came under the in- 
fluence of American propaganda 
about free land and liberty in that 
country. Under cover of secret plans, 
groups of families began to desert 
Russia until the villages were almost 
entirely depleted of their young in- 
habitants. With barely the price of a 
meal, those eager folk in search of a 
better life made their way to the 
promised land. Secretly they made 


1Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German 
Element in the United States (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), vols. I-II. 
The author refers only once to the Russian- 
Germans as constituting 2% of the popula- 
tion, and that between 1898-1904, 6.8% of it 
came to the United States, II, p. 10. He 
does not show the percentage during the 
eighties when the Dakota settlements took 
place. In fact, he does not treat the subject 
of the Russian-Germans. 
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their escape to a Black Sea harbor 
where they embarked on a cheap 
freighter for America. They were 
willing to endure all the discomforts 
which their hurried escape neces- 
sitated, poor lodgings, unsanitary 
surroundings, short rations, cheap fa- 
cilities of steerage passage, two 
months or longer at sea. But, as they 
watched the coast line sink beneath 
the eastern horizon they were glad 
that they were bound for the United 
States of America. 

Their successful escape was the 
occasion for great satisfaction, for 
detection would have meant both a 
heavy fine and even imprisonment. 
The glamor of that experience how- 
ever was short-lived. The conditions 
on board ship were unbelievably bad, 
for steerage passage was anything 
but desirable. Their funds were 
meagre and their few resources were 
soon exhausted. Food spoiled easily 
in transit. They shared the common 
experience of such voyages—lice, 
dysentery, small-pox, unforeseen dis- 
comforts because of inexperience, the 
perils of sickness and child birth. Yet, 
not a single member died enroute. 

After two months at sea, they ar- 
rived in New York Harbor. Fortu- 
nately they were not unduly detained 
there, though they shared the custom- 
ary displeasure of being over-charged 
for baggage, false weighting and 
short-changing, for those were rou- 
tine matters with custom officials and 


hotel keepers. 


II. Settlement of German-Russians In 
the Dakotas 


They forsook Russia of their own 
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free will and reached the shores of 
America “mit Sack und Pack” as law- 
abiding men and women. They came 
in pursuit of a better economic and 
political way of life. Except for a 
sprinkling of the professions and 
artisans, they came as farmers with 
their meagre belongings. 

By a combination of circumstances 
they were destined to settle in the Da- 
kota Territory. A number of decisive 
factors contributed to that choice. 
The center of the Dakota Territory 
had been left untouched by earlier 
pioneers as it seemed undesirable for 
farming purposes. However, since 
Congress had passed the Homestead 
Act, every permanent settler could 
acquire 320 acres, plus an additional 
pre-emption claim of 160 acres. Land 
agents in the employment of railroad 
companies also sought to induce new- 
comers to settle there, hoping to 
bridge the gap that existed between 
the east and the west. The completion 
of a transcontinental railway across 
that Territory depended upon the set- 
tlement of the Dakotas. Thus far the 
rigor of frontier life, coupled with In- 
dian hostilities, had also kept the 
white settlers in safer areas. In 1880 
the heart of the Dakota Territory 
was still an open field for home- 
steaders.’ 

At the mercy of immigration of- 
ficials who undoubtedly represented 


“Lewis F. Crawford, History of North 
Dakota (American Historical Society, In- 
corporated, 1931), Vols. I-III. This monu- 
mental work gives an excellent treatment of 
the geological, physical and historical phases 
of the state. It is also rich in biographical 
material and character of early settlements. 
However, no mention is made of the Rus- 
sian-Germans. 
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certain interests and land agents in 
the pay of railroad companies, this 
group of young married couples was 
given reduced fare transportation to 
the very heart of the Dakota Terri- 
tory, where they were literally 
dumped off at the spur end of the 
Chicago Milwaukee Railroad. Subse- 
quent waves of immigrants came in 
significant numbers, spreading out in 
a fan-shaped manner as squatters, 
and eventually as homesteaders and 
permanent settlers.’ 

On those prairies they could exer- 
cise their cherished independence. 
Their dream of owning land in quest 
of which they had forsaken Russia 
had now become a reality. On the 
very edge of civilization they were 
permitted to work out their life des- 
tiny. Those barren prairies gave no 
evidence of any resources. Unlike the 
earlier pioneers of the eastern states 
who could move on to more fertile 
lands when their unrotated crops had 
diminished, these new-comers were to 
remain. Not knowing whether or not 
they could survive the unfriendly 
forces of nature—storms, blizzards, 
drought, heat, disease and possible 
starvation—they staked all they had 
on those prairies. 

As if by blind faith, those wander- 
ing immigrants accepted the new sit- 
uation as a great challenge. Before 





“No study has been made of the cultural 
life of the Russian-Germans. Only occasional 
references are made to their existence. A 
survey made in 1941 of Hand County in 
South Dakota by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Hand County Land Use Planning Commit- 
tee and the South Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, shows that they are well 
represented in that county. 
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their very eyes were vast plains, few 
valleys, and barren hills devoid of all 
scenic beauty. The Dakota Territory 
lay before them, sprawled-out and 
flat, a land characterized by great ex- 
tremes—heat and frost, drought and 
floods, bountiful harvests and fam- 
ine. Here they hoped to survive. Un- 
der those primitive conditions the 
new environment stimulated their 
spirit of self-reliance. They were de- 
termined to endure all, come what 
may. 

Although their primary need was 
food and shelter, the beautiful far- 
arched skies, wild flowers, fresh air 
and sunshine gave them much satis- 
faction. They had been accustomed to 
the simple life and would have been 
content had their new environment 
produced only the bare necessities. A 
heavy starch diet of bread and po- 
tatoes constituted their basic food. 
Fresh water was available and was 
easily secured by digging shallow 
wells. For several years they had to 
subsist on such meagre fare. 

Hastily they constructed rough sod 
huts to provide shelter for the winter 
season. Not even a dugout was de- 
spised as long as it kept them from 
freezing to death. The earliest typical 
sod hut had three sections under one 
roof, the family dwelling, storage 
house and barn. Each section was 
partitioned off and had a front en- 
trance. Whatever it lacked in artistic 
appearance, was compensated for in 
utility. Except for lack of ventilation 
and the ill-smelling odor of the sod 
walls, the huts formed excellent shel- 
ters and remained the typical Dakota 
dwelling until more _ pretentious 
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houses of clay brick, with shingled 
roofs, doors and windows could be 
afforded. More recently up-to-date 
modern houses have been introduced. 

As the immigrants prospered they 
would improve their farm dwellings. 
Generally speaking a well constructed 
barn took precedence. The raising of 
stock, poultry and hogs was of 
greater economic value than a mod- 
ern house. Even in more recent years 
barns continued to be imposing 
structures quite often in sharp con- 
trast to a poor and ill-equipped dwell- 
ing place. The improvement of the 
farm rather than individual comfort 
guided them in their practical living. 

Breaking the prairie sod in prep- 
aration for field cultivation they 
found to be a difficult undertaking. 
The texture of the sod was exceed- 
ingly tough and required more than 
an ordinary yoke of oxen to draw 
even the smallest of wooden plows. It 
was not surprising that the top soil 
was tough, for the foundation was 
laid during many geological epochs, 
from the early Paleozoic through the 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic ages of trop- 
ical vegetation. After that, it had set- 
tled for another ten thousand years 
since the last glacial period, followed 
by several more millenia of matting 
of grass, finally to be hoofed and 
trampled over by countless thousands 
of wild-roaming buffaloes. 

In the absence of forest, the need 
for fuel gave them serious considera- 
tion. They were practical folk and 
needed to live experimentally in their 
new environment. They found an ex- 
cellent substitute for ordinary fuel 
in dried animal dung. In season they 
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stored large supplies of it for winter 
use. Until lignite coal was discovered 
in their own territory or until they 
could afford to buy coal from other 
markets, they continued to use dung 
for cooking and heating purposes. 

The first source of income they 
derived from the sale of buffalo 
bones. Those prairies were actually 
littered with sun-baked bones. It has 
been estimated by qualified observers 
that at one time millions of those 
beasts roamed the prairies until they 
were gradually eliminated by the ex- 
cessive and unrestrained hunting for 
food and sport by the Indian and 
white man. These bones command a 
high price in eastern markets where 
the product is used as a base for glue. 
Carloads of bones were shipped away 
until the supply was exhausted. Had 
they not discovered that source of in- 
come, the life of the immigrants 
would have been most precarious 
during that first season. 

Because of the great size of the 
Territory, before it was divided into 
two states, population centers were 
one-sided, widely separated and dif- 
fering in social and economic inter- 
est. The first settlements were in the 
southwest where Swedes, Germans 
and native Americans developed agri- 
cultural communities. Of the forty- 
two countries represented, the Nor- 
wegians constitute the largest group 
and had settled in the northwest. The 
Russian-Germans came next in num- 
ber and founded farming centers in 
the central area. The extreme south- 
west of the Black Hills attracted the 
speculators of all groups who had 
hopes of getting rich in mining. 
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Swedes and Finlanders settled in 
large numbers in the east where they 
are still the dominant farmers. 
Except on the borderline of the 
various national communities, there 
was little contact between them. 
Each group developed its own eco- 
nomic centers and political and social 
interests. The difference in custom 
and language constituted unbridg- 
able barriers until the second and 
third generations dared to break them 
down. Sharing a common education 
in the high schools and colleges, these 
newer generations set cultural fusion 
in motion by social intermingling as 
well as intermarriage. In most cases 
such cultural assimilation took place 
without the sanction of elders. 


Ill. Impact of the German-Russians 
On Agriculture In the Dakotas 


Unlike many immigrants who 
shunned land and became city-dwell- 
ers, these Germans preferred the 
country where they could till the soil 
and practice the virtues of thrift and 
industry after their own fashion. 
They were considered valuable ac- 
quisitions in any state where waste 
places were to be put under cultiva- 
tion. They were home-loving and con- 
sidered their farms to be of per- 
manent value, not to be sold, but 
rather to be handed down from one 
generation to another. 

In their Dakota farming they con- 
centrated on wheat and made it the 
greatest hard-wheat producing gran- 
ary of the world. They were the first 
to introduce the hard wheat, a supply 
of which they had brought with them 
from Russia. It was discovered to be 
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of superior quality in protein and still 
remains unexcelled in the wheat mar- 
kets of the world. 

Within a few decades of intensive 
farming they had succeeded in turn- 
ing the hub of the Dakotas, their 
original landing place, into the rich- 
est wheat belt of the United States. 
One of the first trading centers had 
grown into a good-sized village where 
fifty or more Chicago grain commis- 
sion houses had representatives, buy- 
ing Dakota hard wheat. The volume 
of business in shipments of grain in a 
good season netted the railroad com- 
pany several millions of dollars. In- 
land towns grew and terminals on 
branch lines multiplied with the ex- 
pansion of grain farming. Every lit- 
tle town and village had one or more 
grain elevators into which flowed the 
golden grain. 

Many of those elevators of former 
days have ceased to do business after 
crop control measures were insti- 
tuted by the Federal Government in 
the interest of a better regulated 
economy. However, the Dakota farm- 
er still views those elevators with 
pride as they are reminders of those 
years when prosperity crowned his 
efforts to turn those barren prairies 
into fine and beautiful wheatfields. 
They are the visible monuments of 
their early pioneering efforts. In the 
course of time other grains were 
added to the list, namely, barley, 
spelt, millet, corn and flax. The lat- 
ter was hard to raise except in new 
land, but in price it had no equal. 
Dairy products in the form of cream, 
butter and eggs, as well as stock and 
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poultry added gratifying amounts to 
his income. 

The Dakota Territory became the 
principal home of the Russian-Ger- 
mans as more and more settled there. 
Similar settlements but in much 
smaller numbers were made in Ne- 
braska,* Minnesota and Iowa. A 
group of about 15,000 Mennonites 
settled in Kansas. They were of the 
same stock except that they consti- 
tuted a religious colony and had left 
Russia because of persecution. No ac- 
curate figures are available but the 
Russian-Germans in America number 
probably well over two hundred 
thousand. From the principal states 
mentioned smaller migrations were 
made to other states, also to rural 
Canada. 


IV. Village Life 


The trading post and country store 
preceded the coming of the village. 
At convenient centers, country stores 
were erected. Each served a farm 
constituency within a radius of about 
five miles. Some of these trading cen- 
ters developed into inland towns and 
villages, while others continued to re- 
main country stores. Such stores car- 
ried the stable commodities of their 
community needs: sugar, coffee, tea, 
salt, herring, syrup, sardines, crack- 
ers, hard candy, tobacco, overalls, 
some kitchen utensils, shoes, over- 


‘Hattie Plum Williams, A Social Study of 
the Russian-Germans, 1916 (Ph.D. thesis) 
published by the University of Nebraska 
Press. This study is a fine treatise on the 
Russian-Germans in Lincoln, Nebraska. Ex- 
cept for having come from different Doerfer, 
and having settled in the city rather than on 
the farms, they belong to the same stock as 
the Dakota group. 


shoes, toweling, gingham, thread, 
muslin, wire and several other basic 
needs. 

Villages grew and prospered in 
proportion to the prosperity of the 
farming community, upon which the 
villages were dependent. Although 
the townspeople were originally 
farmers, they were looked upon by 
the rural folk as living an easy form 
of existence, prone to prodigal habits 
and a tendency to overcharge the 
farmer for his wares. During seasons, 
these villages constituted a scene of 
great activity. Droves of cattle were 
shipped from railroad terminals to 
eastern markets. Loads of grain by 
the thousands were hauled over dusty 
roads to grain elevators and mill. The 
fall season was especially busy when 
farmers sold their grain, stock and 
poultry and purchased their winter’s 
supply of clothes, food, flour and 
other basic commodities. 

While the isolated farm home was 
more or less limited in its social 
life, except for church functions and 
occasional social gatherings at homes 
and husking bees, the village offered 
more opportunity for social contact. 
Gatherings for the exchange of cur- 
rent views and considerable gossip 
took place at stores, poolrooms, banks 
and other places of business. Life in 
the village, its customs and mores, 
was first to change. Because of some 
of those changes the farmers looked 
askance upon their village neighbors 
as being the incarnation of idleness, 
gossip and wasteful habits. 

The complexion of village life was 
greatly changed when the first pio- 
neers retired from active farm life to 
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spend their remaining years in the 
village. The increase in village popu- 
lation was in many instances sudden 
and acted as a retarding influence 
upon village progress. These retired 
farmers participated little in matters 
of civic betterment. Rather, they op- 
posed every movement which would 
increase the taxes. They lived a sim- 
ple life with an income derived from 
bank deposits or farm revenue. The 
younger group and the more enter- 
prising village people were hesitant 
to welcome such an increase in popu- 
lation. 

Except for the changes in social 
living which village life necessitated, 
there was no radical or important 
modification of their mores. Their 
culture remained a stable factor; the 
patterns of behavior remained con- 
sistent since they spoke the same 
language, shared the same _ ideas, 
ethical concepts, rationalizations and 
folkways. At least that was the case 
with the first generation which was 
spared the agony of cultural conflicts 
as patterns of behavior began to 
change. The second and third genera- 
tions were less fortunate, for they 
were faced with alternatives in 
conduct. 

Village life centered mostly in two 
institutions, the church and the sa- 
loon, each drawing its own clientele, 
yet they had many members in com- 
mon. The saloon achieved the dis- 
tinctive name of “blind pig’’, and was 
seldom located on the main street. 
Before prohibition days it did a 
thriving business. Being rural people, 
isolated and lonesome, they found a 
release of their suppressed desires in 


social drinking. Drunkenness was the 
rule rather than the exception on 
week ends. Even church members in 
good standing frequented the “blind 
pig’. During a brawl on one Satur- 
day evening, in which a number of 
church members participated, a Bap- 
tist deacon was killed. The guilty per- 
sons, after a heavy sentence in the 
state penitentiary were later restored 
to community status. Although the 
better people in the community may 
have objected to drunkenness, they 
sanctioned drinking with modera- 
tion. Many were not in sympathy 
with the prohibition law.® 

In one respect their Dakota village 
followed uniform patterns of ex- 
pansion. Houses and stores were 
strung along a main street. Other 
streets were only added perpendicu- 
lar to main street as the population 
increase necessitated. Stores were 
built of stone, brick or wood. As a 
rule each place of business had its 
own wooden platform, and sometimes 
a wooden sidewalk connected one 
with the other. A false front gave 
even the small store an imposing ap- 
pearance. Streets remained extremely 
muddy and unimproved for many 
years. 

A Dakota village of the present 
time, however, presents a different 
picture, for streets are in many in- 
stances paved or at least improved to 
correspond to state and national high- 


‘John Unseem and Marie Waldner, Pat- 
terns of Crime in a Rural South Dakota 
County, Rural Sociology, VII (June, 1942), 
175-185. In their study of crime in Hutchin- 
son County, the authors found that the 
Russian-Germans ranked highest among the 
citizens of that county in violating the pro- 
hibition law. 
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ways. Inland towns now enjoy such 
public utilities as electric lights, 
sewage and water system. Even farm 
homes have telephones, the use of 
electricity and running water. Ev- 
ery community has fine schools, li- 
braries and modern churches. Good 
roads, swift transportation and easy 
communication have revolutionized 
community life. 

I do not share the opinion of Ber- 
covici® in his survey of the Russian- 
Germans in North Dakota. On the 
basis of that sampling he draws a 
very distorted picture of their life. 
He speaks of them as being unspeak- 
ably dirty, inferior to the native Rus- 
sian in their standard of living, rich 
because of avarice and not industry, 
stupid and uneducated. Even the 
native-born prefer to live in sod huts 
although they have the means and 
could better their living conditions. 
He also states that not a single son 
was found in a mid-western college 
(p. 62). To my knowledge such con- 
ditions no longer existed, if they ever 
existed at all, in the twenties when 
his book was published (1925). The 
author is either prejudiced in draw- 
ing such unwarranted conclusions or 
else his sampling was highly unsci- 
entific in being limited to peripheral 
cases. The heart of the Russian-Ger- 
man community lies in the central 
area of the two Dakotas and the con- 
ditions of which he speaks were not 
characteristic of the group as a whole. 


"Konrad Bercovici, On New Shores (New 
York: Century Company, 1925). The author 
devotes pages 54-69 to German-Russians 
living in North Dakota. His information 
about their cultural life is based upon a 
survey of families living near the towns of 
Dickinson, Bismarck and Jamestown. 
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Many leading business men and bank- 
ers, industrialists, preachers, profes- 
sors, educators and inventors have 
come from their ranks, including two 
governors of the state. They became 
rich farmers not because of avarice 
but because of thrift and industry, 
and their wisdom of steering clear of 
too much whiskey and five percent 
chattel mortgages. 

The mores of family life remained 
of a high order throughout the chang- 
ing decades. The relationship be- 
tween parents and children was tra- 
ditionally established and parental 
authority was seldom questioned. 
Divorces were unknown and family 
disorganization occured rarely. Until 
quite recent times when irregulari- 
ties were inevitable, the family had 
remained an integral social unit. At 
work, worship or social functions, the 
family always participated as a unit. 
Family programs, working sched- 
ules and periods for social functions 
were always arranged to eliminate 
conflict. Retiring and rising on sched- 
ule were routine habits. Regularity 
in eating, working and recreation 
was scrupulously observed. 

At the present time the primary 
group control has lessened among the 
newer generation, as it is no longer 
under the _ strict surveillance of 
church and parent. Divorced persons 
no longer suffer the social stigma of 
low prestige in the community. The 
use of the automobile has changed the 
family circle where old and young sat 
together, the women folks crocheting 
and the men telling stories. The 
young people go to nearby towns and 
taverns where they can hear the lat- 
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est music of a juke box and dance to 
the favorite tunes of “Hut Sut,” 
“Wooglie Piggy” or “Boolee Boolee 
Bon.” 


V. Social Existence 


In matters of education, medical 
facilities, sanitation and _ religious 
growth, the Russian-Germans_ re- 
tained the characteristics of a pio- 
neering environment. Children of the 
early pioneers received only a smat- 
tering of a schooling, as they were 
needed to perform farm tasks. Chil- 
dren were appraised in terms of their 
economic value. Not until the prob- 
lem of giving each son a farm arose 
would parents turn their attention 
toward education and the advisabil- 
ity of having their son enter a pro- 
fessional career. 

Medical facilities were totally lack- 
ing during the first few decades. Hos- 
pitalization, clinical care and medical 
treatment were non-existent. While 
they possessed practical knowledge to 
treat minor ailments, they stood help- 
less in the face of community-wide 
epidemics. The toll of life taken dur- 
ing diptheria epidemics or other con- 
tagious diseases was tremendous. 
Yet, infant mortality and child birth 
fatalities, barring epidemics, was sur- 
prisingly low in view of the absence 
of prenatal and postnatal care. They 
knew the essentials of health and 
bodily well-being. 

In the practice of midwifery, they 
excelled. The midwife preceded the 
coming of the medical doctor. Even 
after medical service had been made 
available, the midwife was reluctant 
to surrender her position and de- 


fended her prerogatives. Self-cure 
through home remedies had so en- 
trenched itself that the coming of 
medical service was viewed with con- 
siderable skepticism. Hardly any dis- 
ease lay outside the domain of 
Brauchen, by means of which they 
sought to cure all ailments by the 
use of soothsayings, chants and 
charms. Many midwives  distin- 
guished themselves in the practice of 
their profession in which they 
claimed great proficiency. But among 
the more enlightened, Brauchen was 
held in abhorrance as black art. 

The veterinary doctor fared better 
than the medical man. His usefulness 
had more tangible results. Economic 
values were more quickly appraised. 
The cash price of an animal at the 
market place was an important con- 
sideration. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that they lacked the ca- 
pacity to evaluate the services of a 
medical doctor. They were simply too 
poor in the early decades to be able to 
pay the customary fees. 

Their religious concepts were tra- 
ditionally fixed. In their practical 
conduct they appeared as pious peo- 
ple. They knew the Scriptures well 
and would enjoy church services 
which they attended according to hab- 
it. Their congregational singing will 
be an unforgettable memory to any- 
one who has ever attended one of 
their services. Except for those who 
had come under the influence of 
evangelical revivalism, either in Rus- 
sia or in their new home, the major- 
ity were affiliated with the Lutheran 
or Catholic Church. In their com- 
munity life the church served as a 
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center of interest. It unified the group 
and gave them a sense of “belonging 
together.” Their clergy was of a high 
caliber and was unquestionably the 
greatest cultural force in their midst, 
in promoting a better civic, educa- 
tional and political order. Their train- 
ing as well as their exemplary life 
was above reproach. On these lonely 
prairies they lived isolated lives and 
needed cultural uplift which relig- 
ion could supply. The emotional re- 
lease through religious participation 
gave them great spiritual satis- 
faction. 


VI. Cultural Change Since the First 
World War 


The chance for new experience for 
the more creative minds was rarely 
possible in that consistently homo- 
geneous life, which the intimacy of 
social living necessitated. Until the 
coming of the Great World War of 
1914, they could proceed unhindered 
in their mode of living. The process 
of cultural fusion had been very slow 
up to that time. The normal and log- 
ical preess until then was the main- 
tenance of their cultural standards, 
social habits and the use of the Ger- 
man language. 

The need for complete and swift 
assimilation of those immigrants 
with “Americanism” had _ never 
arisen until the Great World War. 
The distinct cultural forces of Amer- 
ican life had never penetrated their 
community life sufficiently to make 
them aware of the desirability of be- 
coming assimilated and completely 
Americanized. Their community was 
so consistently German that they 
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hardly needed to know even the bare 
rudiments of the American language. 
Through intermarriage, retention of 
their language and their cultural 
mores, they remained German in the 
new world. 

With the outbreak of the first 
world war many suffered an emo- 
tional catastrophe. They were being 
misunderstood in their attitude to- 
ward the war. They were anti-Rus- 
sian rather than pro-German. Dur- 
ing the period of neutrality some may 
have been over-zealous in their en- 
thusiasm and overstepped the bounds 
of discretion. But when America had 
declared war against Germany, they 
demonstrated their devotion in every 
possible manner. 

In the early stages, however, they 
felt deeply humiliated when conscious 
efforts and planned programs were 
initiated to “Americanize’” them. 
Their loyalties hitherto unquestioned 
were under suspicion and cases of 
persecution were not rare. A minor- 
ity of extremists created hysteria. 
Everything German was to be erad- 
icated—church music, preaching, lit- 
erature, choral societies, newspapers, 
etc. Many were brought before trib- 
unals by certain  self-designated 
super-patriots and their loyalty and 
integrity was being questioned. Nat- 
urally some offered resistance when 
they were antagonized, and some 
ridiculed the artificial regimentation 
of forced assimilation and amalgama- 
tion. But, they began to realize as 
never before that complete assimilia- 
tion was a logical and psychological 
necessity. No overtures had ever been 
made before in their behalf for social 
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assimilation. Realization had come so 
late and so suddenly. 

Since the great world war epoch 
those German farmers have entered a 
period of cultural transition. The 
homogeneous life of the early pioneer- 
ing days underwent fundamental 
changes. The process of cultural 
fusion has been accelerated. The de- 
scendants of the early pioneers, espe- 
cially those of the third and fourth 
generations no longer prefer the use 
of the hyphenated term of Russian- 
German or German-American. In the 
wake of the rapid process of urban- 
ization, mechanization of agricul- 
ture, increased mobilization, trans- 
portation and communication, the 
present generation has almost com- 
pletely given up its ancestral customs 
and provinical mores. 

The cultural transition of the pres- 
ent time is accompanied by many so- 
cial and emotional maladjustments. 
Confusion, mental and emotional con- 
flict, as well as anti-social conduct 
has characterized the behavior of 
many of the younger generation. 
During their sojourn in the marginal 
area of cultural assimilation they are 
neither being understood by their 
forbears nor appreciated by their 
contemporaries. Divergent patterns 


' of behavior are often found within 


the same household. The gap between 


' parents and children continues to 


widen, sometimes to the extent of 
causing them to _ become totally 
estranged to one another. The task of 
harmonizing the two elements and 
bridging the gap is no easy task. It 
lies neither with the one group nor 





the other, but is a responsibility of 
both. 

The period of storm and stress of 
the pioneering days of Dakota agri- 
cultural expansion and survival may 
be over. The new era has definitely 
arrived. Whether or not a state of 
senility will now characterize the 
new epoch needs to be seen. The pres- 
ent generation has lost many of the 
older traits of the early pioneers. We 
are not certain if its stamina will 
weaken or completely give way under 
the pressure of economic depression, 
crop failures, grasshoppers and dust- 
storms. The near future will give us 
the answer. 

The Russian-Germans succeeded 
in their major objective of finding a 
new land in which they could work 
out their life ideal unmolested. They 
labored ceaselessly to turn those 
prairies and grudging soil into rich 
farms. They build permanent home- 
steads. They succeeded by personal 
application and ability rather than 
by manipulation and_ speculation. 
They became the very backbone 
through which flowed the nerve cen- 
ters of agricultural and economic 
progress. They nursed the Dakota 
Territory out of its swaddling clothes 
and brought it to maturity as two 
great states. They were not soulless 
people because they were deeply 
rooted to the soil as farmers. Their 
life-span was too short to see all the 
realization of their hopes and dreams, 
but their homely virtues of thrift and 
honest effort, their faith in God and 
man is being reflected in many of 
their descendants. 














NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—AN EXPERIMENT 


The land-grant colleges for some time 
have been aware of the pressing need of a 
more conmrprehensive approach to the prob- 
lem of agriculture, and have tried in var- 
ious ways to provide farmers and their 
leaders with the larger perspective required 
by present-day circumstances. The College 
of Agriculture at the University of Ver- 
mont has shared in these efforts in a way 
which may be of general interest. 

In the fall of 1935, Dr. Taeusch, in charge 
of the Division of Program Study and Dis- 
cussion in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, visited the University to con- 
fer with the Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture concerning the possibility of holding 
one of the newly organized “schools of 
philosophy” in Burlington or elsewhere in 
the State. The result of this conference was 
to lay plans not for a four-day school of 
philosophy but for a course in “agricultural 
philosophy.” A committee of the College had 
been at work for some time on plans for 
revising the curricula, and, on the recom- 
mendation of Dean Hills and others and 
with the encouragement of Dr. Taeusch, 
this committee made provision for includ- 
ing in the new program the proposed study 
as a required one-semester course for sen- 
iors in agriculture. 

Accordingly, in the winter of 1937, a 
course was offered entitled, “Agriculture 
and Civilization.” It is described in the 
University Catalogue of that year as fol- 
lows: “A study of the role which agricul- 
ture has played in the general economic and 
cultural life of mankind. Special emphasis 
is placed on current trends in agriculture 
and their effects on the life of today.” 

As originally planned, the course at- 
tempted to trace the interrelations of agri- 
culture with such other aspects of culture 
as science, art, religion, economics, and 


politics. It was soon felt, however, that such 


a course was too ambitious in aim, and 
should be narrowed so as to concentrate on 
the problem of the politico-economic struc- 
tures which have underlain agriculture in 
the past and which may conceivably under- 
lie American agriculture in the future. The 
name of the course was altered to read, 
“The Social Philosophy of American Agri- 
culture;” and the description, as it appears 
in the 1942 Catalogue of the University, is 
as follows: “A study of the social philoso- 
phies which have animated American agri- 
culture during its history. The course at- 
tempts: 1) a preliminary survey of Euro- 
pean backgrounds; 2) a study of the his- 
tory of American thought in respect to agri- 
culture in this country; 3) an analysis of 
the more important problems of today in 
the light of American democratic thought.” 
So far as this writer is aware, the College 
of Agriculture at the University of Ver- 
mont is the first one in the country to offer 
a course exclusively devoted to an examina- 
tion and evaluation of the methods and ob- 
jectives of American agriculture in the 
light of moral and social philosophy. 
Interest in the social philosophy of agri- 
culture at the University of Vermont has 
expressed itself in another way. In the 
autumn of 1937, a conference of state and 
county committeemen of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was held in 
Burlington under the direction of Mr. 
Harris Soule, administrator of the soil con- 
servation program in the State. Included in 
the program was a talk entitled, “Some 
Moral Aspects of the Soil Conservation Pro- 
gram.” Because of the interest shown by 
the farmers at the meeting in this approach 
to the problems of soil conservation, Mr. 
Joseph Carrigan, director of the University 
Extension Service, arranged to have the 
address printed as a bulletin of the Exten- 
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sion Service under the title, “Soil Conserva- 
tion: A Philosopher’s Viewpoint.” 

There can be little doubt but that the 
newly-awakened interest in moral and 
philosophical aspects of the problems of ag- 
riculture will continue and become more 
widespread for some time to come. For the 
problems which confront American agri- 
culture today touch fundamental human 
values, and require for their solution the 
insight which moral and social philosophy 


have traditionally undertaken to furnish. 
Moreover, the period through which agricul- 
ture is now passing is a transitional one; 
American agriculture is 

Wandering between two worlds, one 

dead, 

The other powerless to be born. 
And, like all such periods, the great need is 
for those guiding principles which philoso- 
phy attempts to supply. 

GEORGE DYKHUIZEN. 

University of Vermont. 





A CHURCH-CENTERED COMMUNITY 


The Clarksburg Community Church of 
Clarksburg, California was organized 16 
years ago with a constitution rather than a 
discipline. It came into being as a result of 
the interest of the people of the community 
in a religious organization that would not 
divide the community but rather unite it in 
a common program of worship. Dr. Mark 
Dawber, now the Executive Secretary of the 
Home Missions Council which represents the 
major denominations or Protestantism, was 
called in and helped to formulate the Con- 
stitution of the new Church. 

The purpose of the organization was set 
forth as follows: “It shall be the purpose of 
the organization to provide a democratic 
church home, to promote the interests of 
religion in this community and to foster 
goodwill, fellowship, and Christian ideals.” 

Membership was open to all not on a de- 
nominational basis but on these terms: “all 
those who desire to join the organization, 
and who sign the membership pledge, which 
is: I desire to become a member of the 
Clarksburg Community Church and hereby 
pledge myself to lend it my support and aid 
in its program, the basis of which shall be 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and mind and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’.” 

The government of the Church is vested 
in the Church membership with a board of 
trustees and a council elected at the annual 
meeting. The Church Council consists not 


only of the various officers of the Church 
organizations but also of representatives of 
a number of the community organizations 
as well. 

During the first few years of its exist- 
ence, meetings were held in the local Gram- 
mar School and a Church program began 
to operate. Later a building campaign was 
initiated and a Church edifice constructed. 

The Church grounds now occupy an entire 
block; the spacious and modern building is 
surrounded by a beautiful and well kept 
lawn, lovely shade trees, and flowers of all 
descriptions. It is the pride of the com- 
munity. In the course of the years the 
Church has acquired a very fine Scout Cabin 
and a parsonage. 

Today more than 16 different denomina- 
tional groups are working together in the 
program of the Church. How well it serves 
the community can be understood when one 
reads the calendar in the Church bulletin. 
Not only does one find the meeting dates and 
hours for such organizations as the Christ- 
ian Endeavor and the Sunday School but 
also for the Garden Club, Home Depart- 
ment, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Red Cross, Well Baby Clinic, Men’s 
Farm Bureau, and other organizations. The 
various farmer groups such as the Tomato 
and Sugar Beet Growers feel free to use the 
Community Hall in the Church at any time. 

Each week, a Church letter is sent to 
over 200 families which carries with it news 
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of the activities of the Church itself and of 
every organization in the community from 
the Schools to the County Health Depart- 
ment. 

The budget of over $3,600 is provided for 
by the finance committee which has little 
difficulty in securing the funds necessary. 

Here is a community that has learned not 
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only to work together but to worship to- 
gether and each Sabbath morning as the 
Chimes call folk to worship, folk of every 
denomination make their way to the service 
of worship to the refrain of “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds.” 

ELLIoTT L. FISHER. 
Clarksburg Community Church, California. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuber* 


Charles G. Burr and Louis E. Moseley. The 
Riner Community, an area of population 
flow. Rur. Socio. Rept. No. 21. 24 pp. Va. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. in cooperation with WPA. 
Blacksburg, May 1942. Allen D. Edwards. 
Beaverdam: a rural community in transi- 
tion. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 340. 64 pp. 
Blacksburg, May 1942. 

These excellent reports are numbers four 
and five in a series of community studies 
being made by the Rural Sociology Division 
of the Virginia Station. The general purpose 
of each is to present a type situation or 
some special aspect of rural community life 
so as to contribute to a more complete 
knowledge of the forces shaping the rural 
community. 

The study of the Riner Community, lo- 
cated in Montgomery County in the south- 
western mountainous section of the State, 
stresses the high degree of population turn- 
over in the area and the flow of population 
through it from the adjacent neighborhoods, 
these being described as areas of population 
pressure. Using original census schedules, 
beginning in 1870, and tracing male de- 
scendants, this study points out that the 
Riner people are of native born white stock 
but not necessarily native to this com- 
munity. Native families move out to be re- 
placed by people from adjoining Floyd 
County, where there is exceptionally high 
reproduction. This creates constant popula- 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Roy Rob- 
erts and Lawrence Lyall. 


tion turn-over, which drains off potential 
leadership. Differential birth rates, it is in- 
dicated, increase families in what are “in 
effect almost a peasant class.” They work 
for comparatively low wages and force out 
families settled in Riner who seek higher 
standards. Little progress has been made in 
drawing these less favored families into or- 
ganized community life; in fact, the per- 
sistence of ten fairly distinct neighborhoods 
within the high school area, appears to be 
due, among other things, to the lack of 
vigorous effort to build up an integrated 
community. With the constant flow of popu- 
lation there is also a shift in occupations, 
nonfarm occupations increasing strikingly 
and the increase in the number of land 
holdings of less than 500 acres practically 
doubling between 1870 and 1930. This con- 
stant shifting, the study stresses, affects the 
whole level of institutional and community 
life. 

The study of Beaverdam, located in Han- 
over County and selected as typical of the 
ante bellum plantation area of middle Vir- 
ginia, stresses the transition from this plan- 
tation economy to the present situation. The 
thesis is that contemporary community life 
ean be understood only by understanding 
the roots from which the pattern has grown. 
The study describes the plantation cycle, 
emphasizing the transition in Beaverdam 
from the plantation to a family farm econ- 
omy. Population analysis shows a constant 
stream of migration for the last 150 years. 
There has been a decrease in population and 
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a numerical increase in the importance of 
the lower income groups. The general pat- 
tern of community organization shows a 
number of neighborhoods adjacent to the 
Beaverdam Center, some integration of the 
community about the consolidated school, a 
pattern of dispersed farm dwellings located 
on the public highways, and some associa- 
tional patterns centering in the neighbor- 
hoods but extending across neighborhood 
and community lines. 

In this study even more use is made of 
special tabulations from the Census than in 
the Riner study for the decades back to 
1860, especially with reference to popula- 
tion, migration, occupational shifting, and 
farm changes. 

These studies should recommend them- 
selves to rural sociologists for two reasons: 
(1) They approach the study of the com- 
munity from a definite viewpoint and main- 
tain a definite thesis; and (2) they make 
use of original census data, a practice not 
heretofore frequently followed. Most of the 
previous community studies have been 
largely descriptive, based almost wholly on 
interviews made at a particular time. These 
studies also describe the present situation, 
but by the use of the census materials of 
each decade, they have tied the present com- 
munity to its historical antecedents. These 
studies may encourage other rural sociolog- 
ists to make more use of this source of in- 
formation, not only in analyzing the com- 
munity but also with reference to other 
problems. There are limitations in the use 
of these materials, but they do have, as the 
authors indicate, definite values for the 
study of social and economic trends. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 





LEVELS OF LIVING 


Family spending and saving as related to 
age of wife and age and number of children! 
is a retabulation of data obtained in the 


‘Day Monroe and others. Family spending 
and saving as related to age of wife and age 
and number of children. Misc. Pub. 489. 126 
pp. Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. May 1942. 


Study of Consumer Purchases in 1935-36 
for families living in small cities, villages, 
and farm counties in the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central Region. More than half 
of the publication consists of summary 
tables showing ways of spending by income 
classes for each of sixteen family-compo- 
sition groups in each of the three types of 
communities. Text discussion is limited to 
the village families because of limitation of 
space. However, intergroup differences 
found in the villages tend to be repeated in 
the farm and urban sample. Three income 
classes— $500-$999, $1,000-$1,499, and 
$1,500-$1,999—are used, as a rule, in trac- 
ing differences among the family-composi- 
tion groups. Young families follow one pat- 
tern of expenditure; the old, another. The 
young save less and spend more for clothing 
and services at beauty and barber shops, 
the automobile, furnishings, and equipment, 
recreation and tobacco. The older group 
spends more for housing (rent or the rental 
value of an owned home), household opera- 
tion, food, and gifts and welfare. The com- 
paratively high expenditures of the large 
families for food and clothing were offset in 
part by the lower money value of their 
housing, and their smaller expenditures for 
household operation and recreation. Changes 
in price level and shortages or anticipated 
shortages arising from the war have re- 
cently affected family spending, but “since 
patterns of consumption do not change rap- 
idly in normal years, the ways of income 
use shown by this report provide a reason- 
ably accurate picture of financial manage- 
ment practices of families throughout the 
latter half of the thirties up to the period 
immediately preceding the war.” 


FARM LABOR 


Farm labour in wartime,? reports of a 
survey of farm labor on 5,218 farms in 
Canada in February and March 1942. In all 
provinces wages of farm laborers were 
higher in 1942 than in 1941; wages for men 
employed on a yearly basis increased from 


*B. A. Campbell and J. Coke. Farm labour 
in wartime. 45 pp. Economics Div., Dept. of 
Agr. Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
July 1942. 
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$356 with board to $411. There was a con- 
siderable reduction in male workers, both 
family workers and hired hands. But the 
number of women working on farms in- 
creased only slightly from 1941 to 1942, and 
in some provinces even showed a decrease. 
There was a substantial increase in the 
number of women working on dairy farms. 
The shift of sons and hired workers to the 
armed forces and to industry was greater 
during 1941 than during 1940. There was 
also increased shifting of hired workers 
from farm to farm. At the same time the 
number of sons returning to the farm was 
greater during 1941 than during 1940. 
Changes in operation to meet reductions in 
available labor force were reported by less 
than half of the respondents. Reduction in 
livestock and in crops was reported more 
frequently than any other. Increased use of 
farm machinery was mentioned by 10 per- 
cent of those reporting on this item. Only 3 
percent reported hiring more machinery. 
Using more family labor or more women 
was reported by only 2 percent, but nearly 
four times as many reported more coopera- 
tion with neighbors. Approximately 5 per- 
cent stated that they would have to give up 
farming. 
POPULATION 

Migration to urban war industrial centers 
in Maine* has taken nearly one-third of the 
manpower from the rural areas of the State. 
From the St. John Valley and some towns 
in Washington County, where economic op- 
portunities have not kept pace with natural 
increase in population, 25 to 40 percent of 
the employable manpower has gone to war 
work. About three-fourths of these workers 
have moved their families. In the areas 
around the shipyard centers, most of the 
workers are commuting from their home 
towns within a radius of 75 miles. Migra- 
tion from other sections of the State has in- 
creased the population of these cities. These 
new industrial workers are largely young 


*E. J. Niederfrank. A preliminary survey 
of the shift of manpower in Maine from 
rural areas to urban war industrial areas. 
23 pp. Univ. of Maine in cooperation with 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Orono, 
September 1942. 
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people who were previously employed at 
seasonal work, in WPA, small businesses 
and skilled labor. Less skilled workers are 
taking their places in many communities. 
Few established commercial farmers have 
left but many of their sons, as well as part- 
time farmers and operators of submarginal 
land, have migrated. Farm production has 
not reached the goals set for this year and 
is likely to be less in 1943. 

It is expected that after the war at least 
three-fourths of the workers will return to 
their local communities where about half of 
the families own their own homes. The re- 
turn of these industrial workers as well as 
those from the armed forces will cause dif- 
ficult social and economic adjustments which 
may be lessened by careful planning in 
local communities. The author says that 
“reduction of town debts, land-use planning, 
reduction of settlement on marginal places 
now being vacated, outlining of practicable 
and needed work projects for their town, 
and the accumulation of financial reserves 
are worth consideration.” Changes in the 
rural areas as well as changes in the stand- 
ards and attitudes of the workers will have 
to be reckoned with if a satisfactory post- 
war adjustment is made. The report is 
based on a reconnaissance survey in all 
parts of the State. 

A recent study of Changes in population 
in New York* is an inventory and descrip- 
tion of significant changes in the numbers, 
composition, and distribution of the popula- 
tion in the State of New York and their 
significance for the local government of the 
State. Emphasis is given to the more gen- 
eral aspects of population changes, such as 
geographical distribuiion and age dis- 
tribution. 

The type of conclusions reached may be 
illustrated by those relating to effects of 
population trends on zoning and planning. 
“In those areas which are being depopu- 
lated, legislation to permit rural zoning 
ordinances to prevent reoccupation might 


‘Leslie Tse-chiu Kuo. Changes in popula- 
tion in New York and their significance for 
local government. Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 775. 46 pp. Ithaca, February 1942. 
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well receive consideration. In villages and 
suburban areas in which the population is 
rapidly increasing, but where local planning 
and zoning have not yet been attempted by 
the towns or villages, it is apparent that 
attention must, sooner or later, be given to 
this vital problem if future difficulties are 
to be avoided.” 

Farming new land in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta,5 where channel and levee im- 
provements have reduced the danger from 
floods, was undertaken by a number of 
farmers between 1934-40. Many of them are 
struggling to become owners of 40- and 80 
acre farms. This report describes this 
Backwater Area, analyzes its suitability for 
farming, considers some of the problems 
confronting new land settlers, and suggests 
ways of improving economic conditions. In 
planning the development of this land, the 
authors say an effort should be made to 
combine the good features of both planta- 
tion and family-sized farm units. The type 
and size of farm to be recommended de- 
pends upon whether it is more important to 
provide a subsistence income to the greatest 
number of families or to provide a more 
adequate cash income to fewer families who 
have all the acreage they can work effic- 
iently. “All the land available for settle- 
ment will provide for 4,598 two-mule cotton 
farms and 201 tractor-cash grain-cotton 
units, or a total of 4,799 units. On the other 
hand, this acreage used for tenant planta- 
tions will involve about 7,128 resident fam- 
ilies and about 682 non-resident family 
equivalents. Under the wage plantation sys- 
tem 4,752 resident families and 1,250 non- 
resident family equivalents would be 
involved.” 

Studies in the geography of population 
change, Canandaigua Lake Region, New 
York® show many similarities between the 
Indian occupancy and that of the whites, 
even though the Indians were only one- 
tenth as numerous as their successors. 
Early in Seneca history the Allegheny 





“Paul S. McComas and others. Farming 
new land in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 46 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash- 
ington, D. C. June 1942. 
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Plateau was abandoned in favor of the On- 
tario Plain, probably because of better agri- 
cultural conditions on the lowland. Periods 
of decline in Indian population were due 
largely to the Colonial Wars, decline in the 
whites to migration. At least one-half of the 
Senecas lived, as today almost half of the 
whites do, in a single village at the foot of 
Canandaigua Lake. “The density of rural 
population in the Canandaigua region ranks 
in inverse proportion to steepness of land, 
level land having more than three times as 
many people per square mile as has steep 
land. But differences in gradient are less im- 
portant today than they were in 1860, thus 
running contrary to the general principle 
that as civilization progresses, the returns 
from the farming of steeper lands diminish. 
This exception is the result of the spread of 
viticulture after 1860. . . . The distribution 
of people throughout the Canandaigua basin 
is a function of thickness of A horizon of 
the soil, and bears only slight relationship to 
the texture of that soil. . . . Road condition, 
too, has a direct effect upon population 
density. Those thoroughfares which are sur- 
faced today have always had at least twice 
the population of those at present unsur- 
faced. As the pavement is actually applied 
these differentials are increasing somewhat. 
. . . Distance from lake bears a direct re- 
lationship to population density, for the 
median distance of farms from Lake Can- 
andaigua has been constantly declining 
throughout the region as a whole.” 


RURAL YOUTH 


Rural Youth studies have been made in 
several States? where the young people have 


*Robert B. Simpson. Studies in the geog- 
raphy of population change, Canandaigua 
Lake Region, New York. 121 pp. Proceed- 
ings of the Rochester Academy of Science. 
Vol. 8, No. 2 and 3. Rochester, New York. 
April 20, 1942. 

"Nat T. Frame and others. Whither rural 
youth. 33 pp. Ohio State Univ. and Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Columbus, 
April 1942. 

William E. Garnett and others. Virginia 
rural youth talking and doing. Rur. Socio. 
Rept. No. 18. 42 pp. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. in 
cooperation with American Youth Commis- 
sion and WPA. Blacksburg, January 1942. 
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helped in conducting county surveys in order 
to find out more about the characteristics, 
problems, and opportunities of youth. 
“Rural Youth in Indiana,” is a summary of 
studies made in 1940 in La Porte, Hancock, 
Blackford, Orange and Monroe Counties. 
Greater educational opportunities, voca- 
tional guidance and training, participation 
in community organizations, and group 
recreation were needs of many young people. 
Personal problems were most frequently 
economic in nature, but social and recrea- 
tional opportunities were considered the 
most urgent community needs. Topics of 
greatest interest to youth were those dealing 
with personality development, the choice of 
a life work and getting a job with a fair 
income, the choice of a mate and establish- 
ing a home, recreational outlets, and the 
opportunity to have a part in public affairs. 
All of the studies contain questions for dis- 
cussion by youth groups; the Virginia re- 
port includes references for further study, 
and the Ohio report outlines a community 
program for out-of-school rural youth. 

The study of some problems of Minnesota 
rural youth’ was undertaken in order to 
find the educational and social needs of the 
youth, to discover how to meet these needs 
and to determine the extent of their partic- 
ipation in community activities. Young peo- 
ple were interviewed in selected townships 
in three counties in 1933, and a resurvey 
was made in 1937. In 1930 only 40 percent 
of rural-farm youth 16-17 were in school but 
70 percent of urban youth of the same age 
were in school. In some townships distance 
from a high school was an important reason 
for dropping out of school but lack of desire 
for further training and lack of funds were 
given more frequently as reasons by the 
young people themselves. The proportion of 


Purdue University and Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Rural youth, Hancock 
County, Indiana. 39 pp. Lafayette. 1942. 

Lynn Robertson and others. Rural youth 
in Indiana. Ind. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 467. 47 
pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Lafayette, April 1942. 


‘Lowry Nelson and others. Some problems 
of Minnesota rural youth. Minn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 358. 32 pp. University Farm, St. 
Paul. May 1942. 
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young women attending high school was 
higher than young men in all areas studied. 
The 1937 survey showed a larger proportion 
continuing their training after high school, 
although the number was still small—only 
13.3 percent of the high school graduates. 
In 1933 the young people wanted athletic 
organizations most, social organizations sec- 
ond, while religious and educational organi- 
zations were mentioned less frequently. 
About one-fourth of the youth reported em- 
ployment outside the home in both 1933 and 
1937, although there was a good deal of 
variation in counties. “The defense program 
promises to relieve the situation of unem- 
ployment for the present. Later we must 
surely face the problems again of employ- 
ing all our people in the arts of peace as we 
now are doing in the arts of war. The chal- 
lenge of peace that is to come should not be 
forgotten.” 

Rural youth in action® illustrates how 
young people who are not called into the 
armed forces can render vital service to the 
country. The Rural Project of the American 
Youth Commission encouraged groups to 
start where they were and work out toward 
whatever objective seemed most desirable 
in their particular situation. They were 
urged to learn as much as possible about 
their own needs, size up their local resources 
and facilities and carry out their plans with 
only the help that was needed. Many groups 
have contributed to the war effort by en- 
larged farm production, nutrition programs, 
day nurseries, stamp and bond drives. Out- 
standing work through health programs has 
brought medical aid to individuals and pro- 
moted better community health. Training 
and occupational guidance of youth have 
been realized in many localities through the 


assistance of various agencies. County and 


State Institutes have trained leaders for 


recreational work. Churches and other or- | 
sponsored discussions, | 
dramatics, youth choirs, and other educa- [ 


ganizations have 


tional and recreational programs. “Beyond 


*‘David Cushman Coyle. Rural youth in 
action. 43 pp. The American Youth Com- 


mission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 1942. 
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these activities, which have a clear relation 
to the winning of the war itself, is the 
great bulk of social organization, the main 
value of which is the personal contact of in- 
dividuals with the community. . . . The 
young people of America are preparing 
themselves, as best they can, for the re- 
sponsibilities of the new generation. ... To 
meet these wisely, they need self-confidence 
and a friendly spirit as well as knowledge, 
and these are to be gained first of all by 
living a life of friendly cooperation and 
service in their own communities.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The report rural school problems in Ward 
County, North Dakota!® was prepared at 
the request of the Ward County Agricul- 
tural Planning Committee. The report 
analyzes the rural school situations, and 
suggests possible solutions to the problems 
of declining enrollments, high per-pupil 
costs and unequal school opportunity for 
consideration by planning committees. It 
also develops a method by which planning 
groups in other sparsely settled areas might 
make similar studies with a minimum of 
technical assistance. The present school sys- 
tem is a “carry-over” from a period of ex- 
panding population, high land values, and 
high farm prices. The number of children 
of school age decreased by nearly a third 
and enrollment by nearly 41 percent between 
1920 and 1939. The number of one-room 
schools with less than 10 pupils increased 
from 35 in 1930 to 65 in 1939, or one-half 
of the total schools. High schools in the 
rural districts were not affected until 1930. 
High school enrollment increased to that 
year, remained relatively constant from 
1930 to 1937, then began to decrease. The 
number of small districts, which were estab- 
lished generally on the basis of townships 
regardless of population or location of peo- 
ple, has been the greatest obstacle to adjust- 
ment in school organization to meet chang- 
ing conditions. The small districts are not 


“Harold L. Greiner. Rural school prob- 
lems in Ward County, North Dakota. 26 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooper- 
ation with Ward County Land Use Planning 
Com. and N. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Lincoln, 
Neb. May 1942. 
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flexible and therefore adjustments to chang- 
ing population numbers and patterns cannot 
be made readily. They do not permit an 
efficient system of transportation and they 
vary greatly in revenue for school purposes. 
There is a resulting inequality in educa- 
tional opportunity and the school system 
becomes expensive to operate. 

The study of acceptance of approved 
farming practices among farmers of Dutch 
descent!1 in Michigan was based on the 
hypothesis that “approved practices would 
be used when a sufficient number of con- 
tracts favorable to them had offset the re- 
tarding effect of previously existing pat- 
terns in the culture. Thus ways of bringing 
about changes in farming including publica- 
tion of scientific material in the Dutch 
language as well as numerous elements pre- 
valent in the culture, came within the scope 
of the investigation.” A bulletin on celery 
culture which had been circulated was “a 
positive, but not a determining influence in 
the adoption of scientifically approved prac- 
tices on the part of celery growers. Its in- 
fluence was affected by the cultural heritage 
of the people, by community influences, and 
especially by contacts which the farmers 
had with other sources of information (such 
as attending meetings scheduled by the 
county agricultural agent, reading other 
bulletins dealing with agricultural subjects, 
and listening to radio broadcasts pertaining 
to agriculture). As the number of these 
contacts increased, the greater was the like- 
lihood that a grower not only would read 
the bulletin but would adopt the practices 
and recommendations which it contained.” 

The problem of cooperative medicine!* 
surveys briefly the concept of cooperative 
medicine, the development of cooperative 
health associations in this country and 


“Charles R. Hoffer. Acceptance of ap- 
proved farming practices among farmers of 
Dutch descent. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Spe- 
cial Bul. 316. 35 pp. East Lansing, June, 
1942. 

“V. J. Tereshtenko. The problem of co- 
operative medicine. 79 pp. Series B. Studies 
in the Field of Cooperative Medicine. Part 
I. Prepared with assistance of WPA, Ed- 
ward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Inc. New 
York, 1942. 
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abroad and current statements in defense of 
cooperative medicine and those in defense 
of the present system of medical care. Ad- 
vantages of cooperative medicine are listed 
as more widespread coverage, lower cost, 
more complete service than hospitalization 
insurance plans, government through demo- 
cratic procedures, avoidance of tax costs 
and bureaucratic evils of State medicine, 
the greater possibility of preventive med- 
icine, and its preservation of elements of 
the present system, including the institu- 
tion of the family physician and the physic- 
ians’ right of collective bargaining. The 
major disadvantage listed is the fact that 
cooperative health associations are out of 
the reach of many people in the low-income 
group. 

Congregationalism in rural Wisconsin 
was studied in order to discover prevailing 
trends in membership; to reveal the factors 
contributing to these trends; to help the 
church members appreciate the opportuni- 
ties in village and country; and to consider 
an increased investment of funds, personnel, 
and activities in areas of less than 5,000 


population. Pastors and church committees 
secured the information using schedules of 
questions prepared with the help of the 


Rural Trends Commission. The ratio of 
church membership to the population of the 
State has remained about the same during 
the past 10 or 15 years. This is due in part 
to the failure of churches to overcome the 
barriers created between groups and classes 
because of age, economic status, and relig- 
ious background. Churches often do not use 
local resources to the fullest extent because 
th.y are ignorant of them or because of the 
lack of cooperative effort. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Baird, Frieda. Credit unions in rural com- 
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Edited by Reed H. Bradford 


Working with Rural Youth. By Edmund 
deS. Brunner. Washington, D. C.: 
American Youth Commission, American 
Council on Education, 1942. Pp. xiii + 
113. $1.20. 

The publications of American Youth Com- 
mission, established in 1935 by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, now include 30 
significant titles. This latest work is not 
just another book about youth, it is one in 
a highly important series devoted to pains- 
taking consideration of the needs of young 
people, rural and urban, male and female, 
white and colored, during the period im- 
mediately preceding America’s all-out in- 


| volvment in the present war. This series of 


publications has been devoted also to care- 


. ful appraisals of facilities and resources for 
' Meeting youth needs and with planned ex- 


periments and programs effective in solving 
the problems of youth. 

Working with Rural Youth makes a 
welcomed contribution to our knowledge 
concerning the organization, operation and 
achievements of planned programs for meet- 
ing the needs of rural youths. The book is 
in the nature of a report on a program of 
action known as the Rural Project of the 
American Youth Commission. It’s major 
significance is indicated in the title “work- 
ing with” (not working for) rural youth. 

The philosophy of the Rural Project was 
outlined by a rural advisory committee of 
which the author of the report was a mem- 
ber. The project was set up for the purpose 
of stimulating and developing programs for 
meeting rural youth needs through existing 
agencies by coordination of efforts at state, 
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county and community levels. It was charac- 
terized by a considerable degree of unique- 
ness in that it projected no ready made pro- 
gram to be put across in any community. 
It sought rather to operate on the demo- 
cratic belief that in any effective rural youth 
program the youths themselves should have 
a large and increasing share both in plan- 
ning their activities and in carrying them 
out. On the basis of that belief the experi- 
ment was made in more than 100 communi- 
ties in 15 counties of 5 different states. 
The report begins with a description of 
the Rural Project, of the areas in which it 
operated, and of the motivating philosophy 
behind it. The organizational procedures are 
then discussed and attention is given to the 
successes and failures involved in working 
out the cooperative relationships among 
youth serving agencies—cooperative rela- 
tionships thought to be essential to the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. There are chapters 
describing the more significant features of 
the local programs in different communities 
and giving special attention to the experi- 
ence in Georgia where the project was con- 
ducted by college youth themselves as an 
extracurricular activity. Later chapters re- 
count the obstacles encountered and the mis- 
takes made by the Rural Project, and then 
summarize the lessons learned from the ex- 
periment and attempt to evaluate the re- 
sults. The book closes with a brief chapter 
in which an attempt is made to describe the 
attitudes of rural youths toward the war. 
The experiment in democratic planning 
with rural youth as described encountered 
obstacles, such as war dislocations and a 
curious lack of faith on the part of some 
agency executives in democratic procedures 
applied to youth activities; it made mistakes 
such as attempting too much and placing 
too much emphasis on state organization. It 
finally became a casualty of the war as 
youths were drained away from rural areas 
in huge proportions and as the situation 
changed greatly for those who remained. 
Nevertheless the project achieved many re- 
sults which should prove to be of much 
value to those who look forward to postwar 
plans for rebuilding a democratic world in 
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which rural youth will play its rightful part. 
A. R. MANGus. 
Ohio State University. 





Barriers to Youth Employment. By Paul T. 
David. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1942. Pp. x + 110. $1.75. 

Youth Faces Today’s Crisis. By Dan Gilbert. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1942. Pp. 112. $1.00. 

The first of these works represents a com- 
petent analysis of certain factors associated 
with the relatively high rate of unemploy- 
ment among youths in the urban American 
economy. The basic position taken is 
“ _.. that general forces operating through- 
out the economic system will determine the 
total level of employment and unemploy- 
ment, while special factors enter the situa- 
tion in the allocation of available employ- 
ment among the members of the available 
labor force.” (p. 3.) Among the special fac- 
tors discussed are control over entrance 
into occupations, seniority, share-the-work, 
and employment stabilization policies, child 
labor legislation, minimum wage provisions. 
Mr. David does not hesitate to make policy- 
judgments, but these are clearly distinguish- 
able from the analysis proper, and in most 
instances will probably find substantial ap- 
proval among students in this field. 

Some of the more important conclusions 
of this study are as follows: (1) Labor mo- 
bility is by no means perfect and the market 
for labor is frequently a narrow local mar- 
ket with control highly concentrated in the 
hands of one or a few employers. (2) Pro- 
fessional associations, employers, and labor 
unions discriminate, on the basis of factors 
other than “ability,” among various groups 
of workers. (3) Strict seniority rules tend 
to divide the labor force into a secure, privi- 
leged group and a shifting, peripheral [ 
group of the intermittently employed. The [ 
author believes that such rules may result 
in “ ... virtual slavery in the service of 
the first concern where (the worker) ob- 
tains enough seniority to assure relativly [ 
continuous employment.” (p. 40.) (4) Merit fF 
rating and other employment stabilization f 
schemes, while not outstanding in their 
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effects, provide an incentive to more and 
steadier employment, but likewise tend to 
produce a cleavage in the working force. 
(5) Child labor legislation is necessary but 
must be administered with great care if it 
is to keep open desirable employment op- 
portunities for youth. (6) Minimum wage 
laws may not raise unit labor costs, but they 
probably will result in youth unemployment 
unless appropriate juvenile-adult wage dif- 
ferentials are established. (7) It is argued 
that “ ... a lifting of barriers to youth 
employment would increase opportunities 
for youth more than it would reduce them 
for adults.” (p. 105.) (8) The prediction is 
made that in the future “ .. . the institu- 
tional barriers to youth employment will 
probably be much more important than they 
are at present.” (p. 109.) 

In some instances the detailed conclusions 
are controversial, both as to economic 
theory and as to social policy considera- 
tions, e.g., the effects of employment stabi- 
lization plans. Partly because of the com- 
mendable conciseness of the exposition, the 
reader sometimes finds himself wishing for 


a more detailed presentation of the factual 
materials upon which conclusions are pre- 
sumably based. The assumption of the study 


that “ ... it is the duty of government to 
police the exercise of private control’ 
(p. 31) in the employment relationship is 
still challenged in some quarters. On the 
whole, however, this work gives a clear and 
balanced treatment of its field of inquiry. 

The study is important from the stand- 
point of the rural sociologist in two respects. 
It presents cumulative evidence, showing 
the prevalence of institutionalized control- 
patterns which may constitute barriers for 
rural youth attempting to enter urban oc- 
cupations. Secondly, in its demonstration 
that “non-economic” factors significantly 
condition the rate and incidence of employ- 
ment, it supports sociological theorems re- 
garding the influence of status systems 
upon competition in the labor market. The 
analysis provides many illustrations of the 
current trend in our culture toward social 
categorization of individuals, and the fixing 
of their status on the basis of these cate- 
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gories. In this connection, it is implied that 
what from one point of view is “security” 
may be regarded from another angle as 
“lack of freedom”—or vice versa. 

Youth Faces Today’s Crisis is described 
by the publishers as a book which is 
“ |. . needed to stir up our loose-living, 
professing Christian young people in these 
trying days.” It makes no claims to scien- 
tific status—in fact, is expressedly anti- 
intellectual and anti-scientific—and should 
be reviewed here only as a manifestation of 
important traditional beliefs. The argu- 
ments of the book are based upon an ethic 
of absolutes. It is a call for a new age of 
faith, for more rigid moral standards, for 
an elevation of “character” above “per- 
sonality.” The resurgence of such senti- 
ments in America at the present time is a 
phenomenon which undoubtedly warrants 
the thoughtful attention of sociologists. 

RoBiIn M. WILLIAMS. 
University of Kentucky. 





Statistical Methods: Applied to Agricul- 
tural Economics. By Frank A. Pearson 
and Kenneth R. Bennett. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
vii + 443. $4.00. 

This specialized textbook in statistical 
methods is a much needed contribution to 
the statistical training of agricultural eco- 
nomists. It includes all of the conventional, 
statistical methods of the older, general 
statistical texts and in addition brings in an 
up-to-date treatment of newer develop- 
ments, such as the analysis of variance and 
improvements in correlation analysis. An- 
other distinctive and worthwhile feature is 
the careful treatment given to the methods 
of using simple tables as a basis for analyz- 
ing relationships. This feature will appeal 
to those students and research workers who 
deal with variables of a non-quantitative 
character and who wish to present the re- 
sults of statistical analysis to the layman. 

This text gives unusual space and em- 
phasis to methods of correlation analysis as 
well as to tests of significance. The treat- 
ment of these two fields covers 158 and 121 
pages of the text, respectively. Unfortu- 
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nately, no attention is given to the practical 
problems of selecting a sample. Judging 
from the sampling methods which have been 
used by agricultural economists and other 
social scientists, the authors of this text 
overlooked here a great opportunity to be 
of real service to students and research 
workers in agricultural economics. 

The method of presentation of difficult 
statistical formulae is simple, clear, and 
straightforward. Many formulas are writ- 
ten out for those who are not trained in 
reading mathematical symbols. Incidentally, 
this text does not require a knowledge of 
advanced mathematics. 

The book is well illustrated with neat, 
well-designed charts. The tables are also 
well arranged. There is a short appendix 
giving: A. A glossary of statistical sym- 
bols; B. a method of calculating sums of 
squares and sums of products with tabulat- 
ing equipment; and C. the Doolittle method 
of solving normal equations for net regres- 
sion coefficients. In Chapter 19, a table is 
presented showing (Snedecor’s) Values of 
F. 

For the information of rural sociologists, 
it should be pointed out that this text does 
not offer applications in their field; except 
in so far as economic and sociological prob- 
lems are very closely related; viz.: farm 
labor, incomes, levels of living, land tenure. 
Many sociologists, however, will find this 
text a useful research tool and reference 
work. 

C. Horace HAMILTON. 
North Carolina State College. 





Rural America Today, Its Schools and Com- 
munity Life. By George A. Works and 
Simon O. Lesser. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xx + 450. 
$3.75. 

That this study financed by the General 
Education Board will be of especial interest 
to rural sociologists is indicated by the fact 
that the authors had the assistance of an 
advisory committee composed of Gordon W. 
Blackwell, Edmund deS. Brunner, C. Horace 
Hamilton, J. H. Kolb, T. W. Schultz, and 
T. Lynn Smith. Rural America Today, Its 


Schools and Community Life is a stimu- 
lating, useful, and easy-to-read summary of 
the problems and developments in rural 
education, with education being interpreted 
broadly and in relation to demographic, 
social, and economic conditions. 

Rural education is the nation’s number 
one educational problem to the authors. The 
crux of this problem is summed up in terms 
of “many children—few dollars.” The dis- 
parity in educational burdens between city 
and country and within the farm popula- 
tion due to differential fertility is set 
against familiar facts which show that the 
more the children, the fewer the dollars. 
A review of rural school facilities and con- 
ditions which have resulted from the dis- 
advantaged position of rural people leads 
to the conclusion that “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity does not exist for rural 
children generally” but “remains a fugitive 
ideal” which a democratic society cannot 
complacently dismiss. Positive action is 
needed. This volume puts its major em- 
phasis upon what rural people, the states, 
and the nation are doing to improve rural 
educational conditions and on further pos- 
sibilities for action. 

Community and neighborhood are dis- 
cussed in relation to reorganization of rural 
schools to secure efficient administrative 
and attendance units. Rural school educa- 
tional programs, guidance to help youth 
make personal and occupational adjust- 
ments, vocational training in high schools, 
and the training of rural teachers are all 
treated. The scope of the report may be 
judged from the inclusion of chapters on 
library service, rural health, rural recrea- 
tion, and rural social welfare as these have 
implications for rural schools. Problems of 
older rural youth and adult education are 
also included. In appraising the Agricultural 
Extension Service program, the authors see 
a need for correcting the relationship be- 


tween the Extension Service and the Farm © 


Bureau in the states where the latter is the 
local cooperating organization. There is a 
chapter on educational facilities for rural 
Negroes and one on local planning which 
describes the recently discarded cooperative 
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agricultural planning activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges. Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, with the acceptance of responsibility 
by the states and the nation, in order to 
preserve a democratic society is the con- 
cluding theme. 

There are some errors of fact—such as 
the percentage of the nation’s manpower 
in farming (p. 122). Failure to specify a 
time position results in the statement that, 
“The farm population has increased to the 
highest point in the nation’s history” (p. 9). 
On page 14 the amount of rents estimated 
as paid by farmers to non-farmers in 1937 
is inconsistent with the citation from O. E. 
Baker on page 16. But these are minor 
criticisms. 

The war makes this report particularly 
vital. It provokes such questions as: To 
what extent is the war effort being handi- 
capped because of the disadvantaged posi- 
tion of rural education? How much man- 
power are we wasting because of inadequate 
rural education in past years? What will 
be the impact of the war on rural educa- 
tion? Are we going to take any action, now 
or after the war, to see that in America we 
achieve that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity which is essential to national wel- 
fare and a part of a democratic society? 

OLAF F. LARSON. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





The People’s Business. By Joshua K. Bolles. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. x + 170. $2.00. 

The People’s Business, in the words of the 
author, is a “story of the human phases of 
consumer cooperation.” As stated in the pre- 
face, the author is impressed with the fact 
that growth of consumer cooperation in the 
United States has been accompanied by “so 
little fanfare.” Definitely, The People’s 


Business is an attempt to furnish the fan- 
fare. 

The first five chapters of the book are 
devoted to what may be called a setting for 
the story. The next four chapters and chap- 
ters 11, 16, and 17 give accounts of what 
have come to be called cooperative business 


establishments. With numerous deviations, 
attention is given to such agencies as the 
Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania Farm Bu- 
reaus, Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Con- 
sumer’s Cooperative Association of Kansas 
City, and the Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale. The greater portion of the remaining 
half of the book is devoted to stories relat- 
ing to the accomplishments of various types 
of service cooperatives. These include rural 
electrification, credit union, burial, insur- 
ance, and campus associations. In the last 
chapter consumer cooperation is put into a 
tall, silk hat from which emerges a con- 
glomeration of such concepts as world 
peace, economic democracy, and a modified 
social and economic world order. 

We hear much these days about freedom 
of the press. The author states that his book 
is a newspaperman’s story. Here, it may be 
in order to suggest the need of developing a 
long-neglected concept—that of responsibil- 
ity of the press. It is not too much to ask 
that this responsibility take the form of 
accurate interpretation and sound analysis. 
Merely accepting “lock, stock, and barrel” 
the sayings of the Cooperative League or 
the ideology of Warbasse will not suffice. 
All too often cooperative endeavor has been 
plagued by a wide variety of books and 
writings based on evangelist and reformist 
zeal rather than on first-hand knowledge 
and acquaintanceship with the basic prin- 
ciples contributing to the establishment of 
sound cooperative endeavor. 

In reporting, as he professes to do, the 
progress of consumer cooperatives in Amer- 
ica, the author makes the common mistake 
that characterizes the efforts of many en- 
thusiasts of consumer cooperation. He in- 
cludes in his classification of consumer co- 
operatives farmers’ cooperative supply asso- 
ciations. In fact, farm supply associations 
furnish the primary basis for his story. This 
approach fails to recognize the very im- 
portant and basic distinction between con- 
sumer cooperatives and farmer supply asso- 
ciations. 

Competent authorities have pointed out 
that farmer associations which primarily 
deal in such items as feed, seed, fertilizer, 
and petroleum products are in reality not 
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consumer cooperatives at all. Recent studies 
conducted by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion indicate that only 4.2 percent of the 
total business done by farm supply associa- 
tions is in the field of consumer’s mer- 
chandise. These associations furnish goods 
which are used for production. What is 
more, these agencies primarily serve com- 
mercial farming areas. They furnish the 
raw supplies for the agricultural manu- 
facturing business and are simply an exten- 
sion of the farm enterprise since they are 
set up to make this enterprise more 
profitable. 

While many writers will agree that con- 
sumer cooperation will grow and expand in 
the United States, careful students will ad- 
mit that really significant accomplishments 
in the field are yet to be attained. We can- 
not dismiss the inherent pitfalls that con- 
front consumer cooperatives by calling those 
who point out possible difficulties “beetle- 
browed”—a technique used by the author to 
discourage attention to this vulnerable point 
(p. 15). The fact is that when consumer 
cooperation is stripped of its unwillingly 
adopted “country cousins” it presents a 
decidedly more anemic picture than when in 
the company of the well-established farmer 
associations. 

Attention can only be called to a few of 
the statements that are disturbing. It is un- 
fortunate that the “politiconomic” concept 
of parity is mentioned and credited to 
farmers rather than to legislators (p. 63). 
The unsuccessful efforts of John L. Lewis 
to organize dairy farmers should disturb 
the reasoning of the amateur detective who 
found that “organized labor and organized 
farmers had a lot in common” (p. 46) and 
should help substantiate the views of those 
students who have continually pointed out 
the inherent conflicts that separate these 
two classes of our society. It is most dis- 
concerting to find the chapter “Death and 
the Consumer” partially devoted to coopera- 
tive burial associations and partially to rea- 
sons why cooperatives associations die 
(fail). 

It is to the author’s credit when he states 
that consumer cooperation is not an ideology 
(p. 15). However, in the same chapter he 


gives lip-service to those over-used but prac- 
tically meaningless expressions which too 
frequently, for the good of cooperative asso- 
ciations, have become associated with their 
possible accomplishments — economic de- 
mocracy and social and economic reform. 
Furthermore, even to accept from others 
such a statement as “the reason that North- 
ern Wisconsin is cooperative, it is said, is 
because the idea was brought there by the 
Finns,” indicates a decided lack of informa- 
tion relative to the growth of cooperative 
associations in that state. 

Implied in many places throughout the 
book is the belief that both cooperative well- 
being and cooperative salvation depend on 
religious adherence to the eight principles 
of the Rochdale weavers. Cooperative prin- 
ciples, however, have been subject to prac- 
tically 100 years of experimentation and 
modifications since these principles were 
first propounded. Both in principles and in 
practice significant changes have occurred 
in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. Farm supply associations in the United 
States are not even permitted by the In- 
ternal Revenue Act to do over 15 per cent 
of their total business with persons who 
are neither producers nor members. 

When he says as he does that the old 
order is being swept away, and “midst bomb 
burst, shellfire, and roar of cannon a new 
world is being born, a world in which the 
death dealing struggle for survival must be 
supplanted by cooperations, or else .. .” 
(p. 146), he, like many others, has saddled 
the cooperative movement with a burden 
that it cannot logically be expected to as- 
sume. We have only to return to the land 
of the Rochdale weavers to observe that 
even though the consumer movement has 
been in existence there nearly a century 
longer than the consumer movement in this 
country, there is not even the slightest 
indication that cooperation is ready to as- 
sume the place in society that many re- 
formists have visualized. History has shown 
that cooperatives make progress only when 
full consideration is given to economic con- 
cepts of price, quality of goods, and patron 
service. 
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Any consideration of the human phases 
of cooperation could well be balanced with 
an account of the human “toil and tears” 
that is necessary if cooperative associa- 
tions are to become well-established busi- 
ness institutions. The saying “hard, cool 
heads must balance warm, soft hearts” is 
very applicable to the realistic approach 
that is needed in successful cooperative 
endeavor. 

MARTIN A. ABRAHAMSEN. 
West Virginia University. 





Below The Potomac. By Virginius Dabney. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. x + 332. $3.00. 

Mr. Dabney gives a new title to a rather 
word-worn subject: “The South and Her 
Problems.” Yet in spite of the fact that 
much of the subject matter is “old stuff,” 
interest is held throughout. In fact, this 
reader felt reluctant to lay the book aside 
once it was started. Southern politics, 
Dixie and the New Deal, the poll tax, civil 
liberties, the South’s colleges and universi- 
ties are some of the topics discussed. 

The author brilliantly presents both sides 
of every question he brings up for discus- 
sion, but one can usually tell his side. He 
is for the Farm Security Administration, 
but against wage legislation that allows no 
differentials for the South. He thinks all 
wage differentials should not be eliminated 
unless freight rate differentials are elimi- 
nated, too: Yet he states that it does not 
cost less to live in the South. 

Since it does not cost less to live in the 
South, then Southerners, it would seem, 
need to lend their earnest support to mini- 
mum wage legislation based on differentials 
for urbanization rather than regional dif- 
ferentials. (It does cost less to live in farm 
areas than in urban areas.) Asking for 
wage differentials to offset discriminatory 
national policies, as the tariff and adverse 
freight rates, does not seem sound. 

Mr. Dabney is for the repeal of poll 
taxes, but against antilynching legislation. 
Such legislation, he thinks, is not necessary 
since the Southern states are giving evi- 
dence of their intention to eradicate lynch- 


ings on their own. He considers that poll 
taxes have tended to encourage corruption, 
led to the partial atrophy of the democratic 
process and placed obstacles in the way of 
securing needed social and labor legisla- 
tion. Statistics on the number of Negroes 
voting in Louisiana (fewer than one per 
cent) and North Carolina (a few more than 
in Louisiana), two of the Southern states 
not having poll taxes as an eligibility re- 
quirement for voting, are quoted to meet 
the objection of those who favor poll taxes 
to maintain “white supremacy.” This way 
of meeting the objection of the “white su- 
premacy” group will no doubt seem some- 
what inconsistent to some of the readers. 

Two of the reasons for the “Southern 
proliferation of political mountebankery” 
given are low level of education of the 
masses and the one party system. The man 
who understands “the yearnings and aspira- 
tions of the Southern masses,” no matter 
what his other qualifications, will get the 
votes. “A South divided politically on the 
basis of principle,” Mr. Dabney believes, “is 
far preferable to an eternal solid South or- 
dering its political allegiance in accordance 
with issues which were vital in 1875, but 
which have been well nigh defunct these 
forty years.” “Much of the region,” he 
says, “is still wrapped in the apathy and 
decay that is the inevitable concomitant of 
one-party rule.” 

The majority of well informed persons 
in the South will be unfamiliar with the 
material presented concerning undergradu- 
ate and graduate work offered in Negro 
institutions of the South. Mr. Dabney favors 
a regional university for graduate training 
of Negroes since the number of Negroes 
desiring graduate instruction in any single 
state is so small as to make maintenance 
of a graduate school by each state pro- 
hibitively expensive. He quotes Dr. Edward 
S. Corwin, one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyers, as saying 
that a regional university for Negroes in 
the South would be constitutional. 

Mr. Dabney does not conclude with a 
summary statement of problems, as do 
many writers on this subject. He briefly 
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reviews what is being done in the South to 
meet these problems by such state-wide 
and South-wide organizations and agencies 
as the Southern Policy Committee, the Citi- 
zen Fact Finding Movement of Georgia, and 
the Southern Governors’ Conference. Con- 
tinual talk and thought in the South about 
the South is producing action. (It is well, 
after all, that the subject, “The South and 
Her Problems,” is word worn.) Action can 
indeed transform “Economic Problem No. 
1” into “Economic Asset No. 1.” 

Intelligent readers will find stimulation 
in Below The Potomac. Professional South- 
erners will find much with which to dis- 
agree. 

DoroTHY DICKINS. 
Mississippi State College. 





Social Theories of the Middle Ages. By Bede 
Jarrett. Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Book Shop, 1942. Pp. ix + 280. 
$4.00. 

The second printing of this book first 
printed in 1926 makes available again to 
the increasing number of students interested 
in the period, information both accurate and 
diversified. Apart from the accepted author- 
ity of Father Jarrett in this field of social 
history, the reader receives the impression 
that the book presents theories as written 
without effort to substantiate a personal 
thesis or to elaborate an original hypothesis. 
Direct quotation effectively selected is 
united with the understanding of a theolog- 
ian at home with the thoughts and values of 
that theocentric age. Yet withal there is no 
conscious burden of apology or propaganda. 
Few conclusions are drawn. One is not asked 
to agree or to disagree. 

This book of 300 pages does not pretend 
to rival Carlyle’s work on the political 
theories of the mediaeval period. It is more 
social than political in focus of attention. 
Moreover, when the sources permit, fa- 
miliar, homely, entertaining information is 
given preference. Without methodological 
justification, the author selects as his field 
of consideration the topics of law, educa- 
tion, women, slavery, property, money mak- 
ing, war, christendom, and art. A single 


chapter devoted to each topic is developed 
by presentation of quotations from the var- 
ious writers of the period with a summary 
of salient points of emphasis noted, and at 
times, a unifying conclusion. There is much 
recourse to the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, yet dozens of more obscure writers 
are quoted. Frequently it is the matter 
gleaned from minor writers which helps one 
feel in more intimate contact with this 
period so little familiar to many of our 
contemporaries. 

The prestige of law, its integration and 
rationalization, the crucial concept of free- 
dom through law and the wisdom of the 
past are reproduced as basic values of the 
age. With variety of direct quotations the 
role and content of education are clarified. 
It is stated in summary: “Education had 
come out of the sanctuary into the library; 
it had not yet left the library for the count- 
ing house. It had ceased merely to train the 
mind and will, it had not yet begun to teach 
men how to make a livelihood, it was still 
engaged in teaching them how to live.” 
(p. 68) The factual subjection of woman to 
man is made reasonable in terms of the 
mind of the Creator and the Bible. The 
problem of slavery is solved somewhat by 
the evidence presented that “slavery had 
always been a matter of tenure rather than 
of personal status in the mediaeval cen- 
turies.” (p. 120) Much light is thrown upon 
the concept of property by a chapter which 
concludes: “The Medieval Age is an age of 
groups and guilds, of communes; the ending 
of it passed into a period of intense personal 
self development. Men no longer held, they 
owned.” (p. 149) Money making is depicted 
in a context of social teleology consistently 
Christian. For an age which looked above 
all to order and the tranquillity of order, 
war was primarily an academic difficulty 
and so discussed. The common Christian 
social policy was written of both as an 
ideal in fact and as a fond memory. Of art, 
the author writes “that the Middle Ages 
had definitely ceased when art became so 
busy with the visible as to forget the in- 
visible beyond.” (p. 268) 

Father Jarrett presents a book of val- 
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uable information to one new to the studies 
of the Middle Ages; a book refreshing and 
delightful to one well versed in the period. 

Rev. DAvip W. Twomey, S. J. 
Holy Cross College. 





The Roaring Land. By Archie Binns. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 
1942. Pp. 284. $3.00. 

A fascinating human interest account of 
highlights and important personages in the 
settlement and development of the State of 
Washington is provided by Archie Binns in 
his latest book, The Roaring Land. When he 
has turned over the last page, the reader 
feels he shared with Archie Binns his boy- 
hood on the fickle stump farm on the 
Olympic Peninsula, traveled with him and 
his mother on the steamboats that plied the 
Puget Sound, and watched the state develop 
with a rush to its present maturity. 

The youthfulness of the state is impressed 
upon the reader through descriptions of 
some of the striking changes witnessed by 
the author himself, young as he still is; it 
is dramatically emphasized when Mr. Binns 
describes a woman who, as a young girl, 
was one of the earliest settlers in the pres- 
ent city of Seattle and who even now lives 
quietly in the metropolis that today boasts 
an estimated population of over 600,000. 
Within the lifetime of one individual, the 
land that is Washington roared from a 
primitive wilderness to a state that con- 
tributes the famed Flying Fortresses, cargo 
and naval vessels, aluminum, lumber, min- 
erals and foodstuffs, as well as men, to the 
war effort of the nation. 

On finishing the volume the reader some- 
how is left with the feeling that he was 
present at many of the events so skillfully 
and interestingly narrated by Mr. Binns, 
and he is sure that he must have spent at 
least a few days with most of the leading 
characters that walked the stage of the 
roaring land. Especially vivid is the por- 
trayal of the statuesque character of Dr. 
John McLoughlin, chief factor at the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s Fort Vancouver, whose 
many kindnesses to the newly arriving set- 
tlers in the Pacific Northwest cost him his 


job, but insured to the United States its 
claims upon the lands that Lewis and Clark, 
years before, had explored and claimed for 
the United States government. 

Despite the author’s preoccupation with 
the telling of an interesting tale, he never- 
theless at times strikes a significant chord. 
In his chapter on Stump Farm, the scene of 
his childhood, he sketches a human picture 
of the trials and tribulations of stump farm- 
ers that holds equally true today as in the 
days of the author’s boyhood. The ventures 
in which his father engaged foreshadowed 
enterprises that later were to become fore- 
most in Washington’s agriculture. Despite 
many failures in other lines, there was one 
crop with which the father had success. 
Answering a visitor who looked around the 
stump farm in mingled horror and unbelief 
and asked, “My God, what can you raise in 
a place like this?”, the father replied simply, 
“Boys.” 

Mr. Binns deals sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly with the question of migra- 
tory labor. He cites a news story in a small 
town paper which described the whole- 
hearted response of a western Washington 
agricultural community to the needs of a 
destitute migrant family. Using it as a case 
study, he contrasts the community reaction 
to migrant workers in such an area where 
farms are small and farmers make a living 
but no money, with the typical view of com- 
munities engaging in intensively cultivated 
and specialized agricultural production. In 
the latter type of area, harvest hands are 
but items in the cost of production; of the 
former, less commercialized area he wrote, 
“In the minds of the White River com- 
munity, nothing the parents could have har- 
vested would have been half as precious as 
the crop of children in their old jalopy.” 

Binn’s book aims to give an interesting, 
anecdotal account of significant people and 
events that shaped the destiny of the State 
of Washington. It fully achieves its aim and 
for good measure adds a sense of humor 
that causes a frequent smile. Residents of 
the state will find it acquaints them with 
little known phases of well known people 
and places. For readers outside the State of 
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Washington it may likewise attract and hold 
attention, more for its sprightly, journalistic 
style than for any intrinsic interest in the 
subject matter. Rural sociologists may find 
portions of the chapters on Stump Farm, 
The Steamboat Era, Center of Gravity (ag- 
riculture in western Washington) and Rid- 
dle in the Desert (describing the Columbia 
Basin empire) of some professional interest. 
The book, however, was not designed for 
sociological specialists, and sociologists are 
unlikely to find much of fundamental value 
demanding their attention. Nevertheless, 
even for sociologists The Roaring Land 
could become relaxing reading for that day 
off, which, unfortunately, never seems to 
come. 
CaRL F. Reuss. 

The State College of Washington. 





Farmer’s Girl. By Elizabeth Harland. 
Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 
1942. 312 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a tale worth reading—dry and 
factual on the face of it, yet containing the 
casual richness of good fiction. It is the 
story of a London girl’s acuaintance with 
a large truck farm in Norfolk County, Eng- 
land. Two years are sketched, years preg- 
nant with the seasons, the seed bursting in 
the ripe earth, and war brought home to 
the countryside. Miss Harland left London 
to assist in the management of Silford 
Manor Farm because its owner had gone to 
the wars; she was a city girl and her con- 
ception of farming and farm life was that 
they were simple and dull. She found, in- 
stead, complexity, variety and nobility in 
the soil, developed a love for it and ex- 
perienced a deep, almost primitive pride in 
the moment when she discovered that her 
reactions to her new life were becoming 
instinctive. 

“It takes at least five years to make any- 
thing of them,” Major Rivers, the farm’s 
director, has said, speaking of farm pupils. 
“The first year they learn nothing what- 
ever. The second they notice just a few of 
the things which they ought to have seen 
in the first. The third they learn a little 

. but not much. And during the fifth 


they really get going at last, and learn 
more in those twelve months than in all 
the rest put together. That goes for you, 
too, Miss Harland,” he added, with a laugh. 

A few months later, in the evening, Miss 
Harland stepped out of the house onto the 
gravelled path and noticed a change, in- 
definable but unmistakable, in the atmos- 
phere. A misty rain was falling. “If a thaw 
was setting in at last,” she thought, “it 
would alter all tomorrow’s orders. We could 
start carroting again. Patfield must down 
gas-pumps, and round up the women first 
thing. I must arrange for trucks and lor- 
ries. Then there was that sugar beet. I 
must ring up the Major directly Marsham 
came in the morning.” The thoughts had 
come of their own volition. She was so 
pleased with herself that it was all she 
could do to refrain from phoning the Major 
immediately. 

All the life of Silford Manor, from Miss 
Harland’s duties and reactions, to the 
weather, amount of rainfall, condition of 
the crops, local history, characters and con- 
versations is described in remarkable de- 
tail. There are Major Rivers, Marsham, 
Peachey, Catton, Mrs. Dack and Mrs. Hey- 
hoe; oats, carrots, beets, kale, hay, cattle 
and pigs—and all of these are made inter- 
esting and often quite delightful because 
Miss Harland has succeeded in injecting her 
curiosity, freshness and sympathy into the 
writing. And then there is her sense of 
humor. This is how she introduces old man 
Reeve: 

“I’m sure the Brothers Grimm made a 
mistake when they said there were only 
seven dwarfs. Once upon a time there must 
have been eight. But whereas the sever 
in the story stayed on their mountain te 
find first Snow White and then fame in a 
Disney cartoon, the eighth was transported 
to Silford, where he married and settled 
down to farm the little holding down at 
Silford Hole about the time the Wicked 
Queen was doctoring the apple, and there 
he has been ever since. There is no other 
possible explanation for Jimmy Reeve.” 

In the beginning she wondered how the 
farm workers were going to react to taking 
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orders from a woman, and a “townee” to 
boot. But she found them friendly. As for 
the legendary Norfolk reserve, there was 
nothing to it. On the contrary, the people 
were full of gossip, and not the women only. 
“Talk about women being the gossiping 
sex. They simply aren’t in it compared 
with men.” 

One of the great gossips was Mrs. Hey- 
hoe. “A’ course, that was back in me feyther 
an’ grandfer’s time,” she would say. “And 
farther back nor that. They don’t go in for 
them sort a’ things quite so much now- 
adays. Though there’s a lot in some a’ 
them old remedies for all that. I allus use 
a cobweb to staunch blood, meself. While 
there’s nothing like a goat’s bean wrapped 
round your throat, for mumps. An’ though 
it hain’t took it quite away me lumbago 
hain’t been nothing nigh so bad since I took 
to wearing a skein a’ green silk round me 
middle. . . .” 

Even in the early days the war, which 
people called a “phony” war, was ever 
present at Silford, through the radio and 
the farm hands’ speculation. The Maginot 
Line was filled with impatient Frenchmen, 
the Finns were fighting the Russians and 
the British cruisers Ajax, Achilles and 
Exeter had bested the German pocket battle- 
ship Graf Spee in the Battle of the Plate. 
Later, after Dunkirk, names were erased 
from carts, trucks and post offices in the 
vicinity of the farm, and all village sign- 
posts were taken down, so that when the 
Germans landed they might be confused. 
For invasion was accepted as a certainty in 
those days, when large-scale evacuation was 
in progress. And there were the constant 
bombings, which shook the house and 
scarred the land. But through it all the 
farming proceeded. The people and the 
army of a beseiged Britain had to be fed. 

CHARLES NEIDER. 
New York City. 





Ecological Crop Geography. By Karl H. W. 
Klages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. xviii + 615. $4.50. 

Lack of vision and technical information 
about crop adaptation on the part of leaders 


in charge of the development of public lands 
have been the cause of untold suffering to 
both individual farmers and communities. 
How this maladjustment might have been 
avoided in the past and how we may now 
make necessary adjustments and plans for 
the present and the future, is clearly 
brought out in the new Macmillan book, 
Ecological Crop Geography, by Karl H. W. 
Klages, Professor of Agronomy, University 
of Idaho, and formerly of the Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College, Oklahoma Agricultural 
College, and South Dakota State College. 

The preface states “This book is a first 
attempt to place the many problems inci- 
dent to the distribution of crop plants on a 
physiological basis. It was written to fill a 
long-felt need by Agronomists, Economists, 
Geographers, and other workers.” While in- 
tended primarily as a text book evolved dur- 
ing eighteen years of teaching, it will un- 
doubtedly be widely used by specialists in 
all of the fields mentioned, especially those 
responsible for programs of land utilization. 
The author gives an overall view of the 
major problems involved in planning agri- 
cultural policies for a nation, and then con- 
siders in varying detail the factors, both eco- 
nomic and physiological, which must be con- 
sidered in making an intelligent decision on 
the whole problem. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 
I, The social environment of crop plants; 
Part II, The physiological environment of 
crop plants; Part III, The Ecological fac- 
tors; and Part IV, The geographic distri- 
bution of crop plants. Illustrations are cop- 
ious, especially for maps illustrating the 
problems involved, both in the United States 
and in other parts of the world. At the end 
of each chapter is found a list of the more 
important references on the subject, al- 
though the author makes plain that the 
bibliography is not intended to be exhaus- 
tive. 

The author takes pains to define Crop 
Ecology as involving only crop plants in 
relation to their physiological environment, 
while Ecological Crop Geography also con- 
cerns itself with the economic factors such 
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as the present distribution and reasons for 
crop production and distribution centers. 

The plant and its relation to its environ- 
ment is the major concern of the author. He 
draws upon the plant physiologist and soil 
scientist quite freely for information. The 
plant response to water, temperature, light, 
air, and fertility are fully told. Where the 
great crops of plants are located in the 
world and why they are there is given in 
full detail. 

The material in this book constitutes a 
decided contribution to the subject, and 
should prove of inestimable worth to stu- 
dents, teachers, and specialists having to do 
with long range agricultural policy. 

THOMAS L. MARTIN. 
Brigham Young University. 





The Native Labor Problem of South Africa. 
By J. M. Tinley. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxi + 281. $3.00. 

In this ably-prepared monograph on the 
native labor problem in South Africa, the 
author, who was born there and now teaches 
at the University of California, describes 
how a small privileged class of Britishers 
for more than a century has fleeced this 
colonial possession by utilizing grossly un- 
derpaid Bantu laborers to develop rich 
mineral and agricultural resources. The 
book is arranged into five parts covering 
the background of the problem, the supply 
and demand of non-European labor, the 
economic policies, and the effects and reme- 
dies. Tables, figures, a glossary, bibliogra- 
phy, and index add to the value of the 
presentation. 

Of the total population, 70 per cent are 
natives, 10 per cent are Asiatics and mixed 
breeds, and 20 per cent are Europeans 
(chiefly British). 

The highly artificial wage policy with its 
consequent maldistribution of wealth and 
income seems to be the crux of the South 
African labor problem. It is disturbing to 
learn that the professedly democratic Brit- 
ishers draw wages in the gold, diamond, 
and coal mining industries averaging from 
eight to nine times the amounts paid to 
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natives. Under the semi-feudalistic regime, 
natives realize an annual wage, in cash and 
perquisites, totaling about £45. In addition 
to the wage differentials, other inequalities 
are noted. Direct taxes, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of inducing employment, consume two 
to three per cent of the natives’ gross in- 
come, while Europeans with incomes of 
less than £400 pay no such taxes. Pass laws 
tend to restrict the movement of natives 
from one area to another and from one 
occupation to another. There is reason to 
believe that the vitality of the native popu- 
lation is being seriously depleted from mal- 
nutrition and other related causes. In Trans- 
kei, one of the best agricultural areas oc- 
cupied by natives, from two-fifths to three- 
fifths of the children die before reaching 
the age of 18 years. Denied the right of 
suffrage, the Bantu have no voice in the 
government. The task of facilitating through 
education the transition from the tribal life, 
with its pastoral economy, to the European 
culture, with its urban emphasis, has been 
sadly neglected. 

The author would like to see, but does 
not soon expect, a wholesome change in at- 
titude on the part of the European popu- 
lation toward the native population. He 
warns that failure to give the natives a 
larger share of the total income will result 
ultimately in the collapse of the Union’s 
whole economy. 

Though the author has not attempted to 
relate the Native labor problems of South 
Africa with the problem of submerged eco- 
nomic groups in the United States, India, 
and elsewhere, the resemblances may be 
observed. Those persons who are interested 
in labor problems will find this volume use- 
ful. 

RoBert T. McMILLAN. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 





Statistics of Family Composition in Se- 
lected Areas of the United States: 
Volume 6, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Volume 7, Cleveland, Ohio; Volume 8, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Volume 9, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Volume 10, Los 
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Angeles, California. Prepared by the 
Division of Health and Disability 
Studies of the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Board. 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 

These five volumes are a continuance of 
the series which included similar volumes 
on family composition for the cities of De- 
troit, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago and New 
York. (See Rural Sociology, VII (1942), 
229.) In accordance with the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, the Social Se- 
curity Board was given the “duty of study- 
ing and making recommendations as to the 
most effective methods of providing eco- 
nomic security through social insurance.” 
One of the major steps taken by the Board 
in carrying out this responsibility was the 
securing of this “economic and demographic 
information with respect to American work- 
ers and their families, as a basis for formu- 
lating policies and recommendations.” 

Social scientists generally will find these 
volumes an excellent supplement to the data 
obtained by the census. The basic data for 
the study were provided by the National 
Health Survey conducted in the winter of 
1935-36, thus making it possible to discover 
the rates at which certain demographic 
changes took place between the 1930 and 
1940 censuses. Information is provided with 
respect to the following topics: family size 
and type, minors, age, gainful workers, em- 
ployment status, occupation, income, hous- 
ing,.race, nativity, and education. 

Rural sociologists will be interested in 
two. additional volumes which have been 
promised. These will deal with the aggre- 
gate urban and rural samples and will thus 
provide data for comparing rural and urban 
trends. 

REED H. BRADFORD. 
West Virginia University. 





The Family in a World at War. Edited by 
Sidonie Watsner Gruenberg. New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 298. $2.50. 

This book has the merits and demerits of 

a composite production—varied viewpoints 

and interpretations, also a few duplica- 
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tions of statements. Some of the twenty 
authors stay closer to the main subject than 
do others. In a few of the chapters there 
is no reference whatever to “war,” one of 
the chief words in the book’s title. Psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, and novelists have 
their say, as well as a variety of other 
persons. 

In the analysis of adolescents and their 
present problems, the point is made that 
young people today want primarily three 
things: a chance to work, the possibility of 
marriage while still quite young, a feeling 
of significance in their lives. War, economic 
depression, and unintelligent, selfish atti- 
tudes of adults, have contributed to much 
frustration of youth which could have been 
avoided. The depression era of the 1930’s 
held youth back from normal development 
because there was not even enough employ- 
ment for all adults. World War I and World 
War II, on the other hand, speeded up ex- 
cessively the transition from childhood to 
adulthood, with many unwholesome conse- 
quences. 

The two chapters dealing with children 
and women in wartime England include a 
description of the pathetic disruptions of 
hundreds of thousands of British city fami- 
lies when the children were removed to the 
rural sections while most of the parents 
remained in their city homes and took their 
chances with the bombs. An analytical 
study was made of a small sample of these 
children and they were found to be con- 
tented in their foster homes. However it is 
yet too soon to calculate the after effects 
of wholesale destruction of family homes in 
this most destructive of all wars to date. 

“Women and War Jobs” humbly offer six 
“guideposts” to help married women deter- 
mine how they may wisely divide their 
working time between normal family duties 
and “war work.” 

The intriguing title “Outlook, Attitudes, 
and Morale of Youth in a World at War” 
introduces the reader to challenging and 
significant ideas concerning one of our most 
vital human relations problems. However, 
the reviewer found no direct reference, in 
these two chapters, to family problems. One 
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quote may be permitted: “Democracy re- 
quires the vision and enthusiasm of its 
young people as urgently as those young 
people need a democratic society in which 
to develop.” 

A realistic and analytical presentation of 
“The Impact of the Draft on the American 
Family” is made by General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, draft administrator. This chapter gives 
us a careful analysis of the more significant 
aspects of draft procedure. It also sets up 
a rather unusual, but perhaps logical, de- 
fense of the draft as a creator of some 
distinctive family values. 

In the useful and practical presentation 
of “Nutrition at the Home Base,” we are 
again reminded that one-third of our na- 
tion’s people have inadequate diets. The 
reader is left to make his own application 
to the war situation. Much specific dietetic 
information is given. 

E. C. Lindeman, the well-known sociolo- 
gist, in his treatment of “The American 
Family: Flexible and Resilient,” pokes fun 
at the old maxim about “The fixity of hu- 
man nature.” “Extremely flexible,” he 
thinks, is nearer the truth. After incisive 
comment on democracies and “decadence 
among the free,” he says that first on the 
program for more stable, more humane, and 
more just existence is the problem of help- 
ing families to obtain “greater economic, 
social, and psychological security.” Mr. 
Lindeman believes that, in spite of the 
ravages of war, and the consequent lowered 
standards of living bound to come, “The 
American family is a tough institution and 
can take it.” He is also certain that the 
family will need all possible resources of 
guidance and help. 

Pearl Buck, in a rather unique presenta- 
tion of “At Home in the World,” emphatic- 
ally disagrees with those who would “shield 
our children from war.” She believes chil- 
dren should be instructed by their parents 
about war, its nature, causes, and dangers, 
just as they should be instructed about 
physical diseases and dangers. She makes 
the significant statement that “the truths 
about war are in microcosm in every com- 
munity and home,” and care taken in the 


home to make these facts as clear as pos- 
sible to the child will do much to prevent 
war. Without this instruction in childhood 
and youth, the adult cannot be “at home in 
the world.” The reviewer heartily agrees 
with this statement. 

This very readable book may be called a 
series of vital essays in the fields of applied 
sociology and psychology. It would make 
worthwhile collateral reading for college 
students and high school seniors; and also 
has interest for the general reader. Taken 
as a whole, it is a valuable contribution 
toward the much needed awakening of our 
people to the stern realities of total war- 
fare as they affect family life. Useful ap- 
pendices occupy forty pages. 

T. L. HArRRIs. 
West Virginia University. 





Marriage and Family Life. By Gladys Hoag- 
land Groves. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 564. $3.00. 

Sex Guidance in Family Life Education. By 
Frances Bruce Strain. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 340. $2.25. 

In the preface of Marriage and Family 
Life the author states that “drawing heavily 
on such contributing fields as medical knowl- 
edge, psychology, mental hygiene, sociology, 
and home economics I have tried to in- 
terpret and integrate the findings of each 
in everyday language from the angle of 
usefulness to the individual.” The twenty 
chapters of the book are divided into three 
parts dealing respectively with (1) family 
background of the individual, (2) the indi- 
vidual prepares for marriage, and (3) being 
married. A fourth part presents cases which 
illustrate the problems considered in the 
various chapters. Each topic is treated in 

a common-sense manner with an absence of 

excess emotionalism and exhortation which 

sometimes appear in works of this kind. 

Consequently, the book is one that could be 

used in college classes where the objective 

is to impart useful information without 
reference to its scientific origin or nature. 

The volume would be an excellent text also 

in adult education classes of various kinds. 

The parent or young person who is puzzled 
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about any of the numerous problems per- 
taining to marriage and family life will 
gain insight and guidance from reading this 
book. 

The purpose of the work precludes use 
of scientific concepts or classifications, so 
the sociologist who selects it as a text will 
need to develop this phase of the subject 
whenever such emphasis is needed. On the 
whole, the cases are well selected, but the 
description in many instances is so brief 
that it does little more than produce evi- 
dence that a problem exists. Seemingly 
more fruitful results would have been ob- 
tained if the cases, especially those in the 
main body of the text, had been presented 
in more detail and a longer period of time 
in the life cycle of the family included, so 
that it would be possible to gain an idea 
about the way the problem was settled. As 
a rural sociologist, this reviewer was 
pleased to find at least one case which rep- 
resented a family situation in a rural en- 
vironment. It would add balance and value 
to a work of this type if several cases were 
selected from rural families. Also, designa- 
tion of the place of residence of each family 
in terms of the size of the community and 
presentation of such major cultural factors 
as could be readily obtained would be help- 
ful. 


Sex Guidance in Family Life Education 
by Mrs. Strain is a handbook for schools 
below the college level. The author pre- 
sents an analysis of this problem with a 
quality of sincerity and wisdom which re- 
flects experience and success in teaching the 
subject to pupils of various ages. She is of 
the opinion that “Fundamentally our task 
is not so much the attainment of curricular 
integration as a spiritual-psychic integra- 
tion for all who are concerned with the 
sexual phases of learning.” (p. 57). Thus 
matters pertaining to sex education would 
be emphasized to an appropriate degree and 
in a constructive manner as occasion may 
arise in the school experience of the pupil. 
Then in the last two years of high school 
a coordination of all of the earlier efforts 
should take place and sex education under 


a new name—family relationships, education 
for marriage, or similar title—be allowed 
to come into its own independent of other 
subjects and limitations. (p. 58.) For sex 
education is not merely a course of study, 
not a tale that is told. It is a way of life. 
With these basic propositions which furnish 
the foundation of the book the sociologist 
will probably agree. The treatment of the 
subject presupposes a larger school system 
than is likely to be found in a rural com- 
munity, but to offset this it would seem, 
according to the author’s analysis, that the 
rural environment would furnish numerous 
advantages to observe reproduction in plant 
and animal life. The book contains a care- 
fully selected bibliography, but lacks an 
index. 
CHARLES R. HOFFER. 

Michigan State College. 





Public Schools and British Opinion Since 
1860. By Edward C. Mack. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xii + 511. $3.75. 

This is the second volume of a study of 
the relationship between the English public 
school and the ideas and forces which in- 
fluenced its growth. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1939 and covered the period 1780 
to 1860. 

The study does not discuss the English 
system of education in general, but confines 
itself to examination of the writings and 
utterances about public schools by men of 
greater or lesser prominence in public af- 
fairs in England during periods of British 
history from 1860 to the present. From the 
study one gains the view that the public 
schools with all their faults and virtues 
represent the British culture pattern. The 
public schools are aristocratic rather than 
democratic, so is England. 

The book is of interest to a rather limited 
field. It does not appeal to many educators, 
for it does not describe or analyze the 
British school system. The fact that, as the 
author states, “A consideration of the state 
secondary schools, which today educate 
nearly seven times as many boys as do the 
public schools, is entirely outside the prov- 
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ince of this book,” coupled with the fact 
that elementary and higher education are 
not mentioned, indicate the limited field of 
interest of the volume. It is of limited in- 
terest to sociologists for only indirectly and 
incidentally does it mention the cultural 
pattern of the English people. It is of in- 
terest to the educational philosophers. 
MARION B. SMITH. 

Louisiana State University. 





Sociological Foundations of Education: A 
Textbook in Educational Sociology. By 
Joseph S. Roucek and Associates. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1942. Pp. x 
+ 771. $3.75. 

Some years ago the reviewer introduced 

a course at Harvard entitled “Sociology of 

Education.” There existed several dozen 

texts on “Educational Sociology” but not 

one of them was suitable for use in this 
course, which was oriented toward the com- 
parative study of institutions rather than 
teacher training. The present work, how- 
ever, despite its editor’s disclaimer, is a 


valuable contribution—at least for class- ’ 


room purposes—to the study of “education 
. in the light of a social situation” as 

well as being an impressive effort to show 

“what sociology can do for education.” 

As is frequently the case with collabora- 
tive works, the itdividual chapters occa- 
sionally cover a much wider field than that 
set for them by the preliminary definitions. 
Thus Roucek sets forth (p. 5) that for his 
purposes “education means the controlled 
inculeation of selected portions of the social 
heritage, combined with efforts to introduce 
such new ideas as will provide for desired 
change and eliminate culture lag.” Yet a 
few pages later (11) he states that “edu- 
cational sociology covers all social processes 
of non-school educative agencies that can 
be analyzed sociologically,” and specifically 
enumerates, among other such agencies, 


adult education, association and socializa- 
tion (sic!), camping, church, clubs, home 
and family life, libraries, political parties, 
playgrounds, press, radio, motion pictures, 
etc. Now it is obvious that agencies of this 
sort approach being instruments of “con- 


trolled inculcation” only in the totalitarian 
state; and Roucek’s book, far from being 
concerned with totalitarian society, is al- 
most entirely limited to the United States. 
The reviewer, for one, is glad the earlier 
limitation was not followed, since in that 
way many of the best parts of the book, 
dealing with essentially unintentional and 
incidental forms of socialization, could never 
have been included. 

As it stands—perhaps a trifle less “con- 
trolled” than its editor intended—the book 
contains thirty-two chapters, in no particu- 
lar sequence, covering such topics as: The 
School as a Social Institution, The Cultural 
Relativity of Education, The Social Genesis 
of Personality, Informal Groupings of Chil- 
dren, The Teacher as a Social Analyst, The 
Teacher’s Roles, The Social and Educational 
Significance of Play and Art, Vocational 
Guidance and Training, Marriage and Fam- 
ily Education, Race Conflicts, The Sociology 
of College Life, Motion Pictures, Propa- 
ganda, Radio, Rural Areas, and one en- 
titled “Problems of Employment, Recrea- 
tion, Health, Safety, and Mental Hygiene.” 
Honorable mentions should be made of the 
excellent chapters by Waller, Roucek, 
Charles S. Johnson, George E. Outland, 
James S. Kinder, and several others. 

So much for the uses of the book. What 
are its weaknesses? All of these are re- 
lated to the book’s pronounced ethnocen- 
trism. Despite occasional references to the 
need for the overcoming of inter-cultural 
barriers, and “education for peace,” and 
despite the fact that the book is permeated 
by pragmatism and dedicated to American 
ideals, one is left with the impression that 
the Americanism expressed is that of the 
old provincial variety. Most of the chap- 
ters wholly overlook the “world at war,” 
and in discussing various educational “prob- 
lems” they neglect the most critical prob- 
lem of all: education for international co- 
operation. Ethnocentrism is revealed not 
only in this limitation in the practical orien- 
tation on which the book so prides itself, 
but in its intellectual orientation as well. 
In fact it is not a book on “The Sociological 
Foundations of Education” in general at 
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all, but rather on “Sociological Foundations 
of the Kind of Education We Like Here In 
the U. S. A.” With only minor exceptions 
there is no mention made of non-literate 
societies, of the great historical cultures, 
or of the major foreign societies of the 
contemporary world. 

To choose but one example, the otherwise 
excellent chapter on motion pictures, which 
is the best available survey this reviewer 
has seen of present knowledge concerning 
their significance as a medium of mass 
communication, wholly disregards the enor- 
mous importance of the film as an influ- 
ence in inter-cultural relations and as a 
weapon in psychological warfare. The stu- 
dent who reads this chapter might as well 
live in a world bounded by the territorial 
limits of the United States. Thus unwit- 
tingly do our “educational leaders” foster 
isolationism. Are they willing to take that 
responsibility ? 

EDWARD Y. HARTSHORNE. 
Harvard University. 





Criminology. By Donald R. Taft. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xii 
+ 708. $4.50. 

In the course of the past few years, the 
accumulation of information relating to 
crime and criminals has been remarkable, 
but the integration of this material into a 
body of scientific knowledge has lagged be- 
hind. Professor Taft’s Criminology is an 
excellent response to the challenge which 
such a situation signifies for the specialists 
in the field. His work is outstanding be- 
cause he is aware of the necessity to choose 
a well-defined point of view when proceding 
to integration, and because his point of view 
is the most promising, namely the socio- 
logical one. Crime is viewed by the author 
as the result of a complex situation in 
which individual, social and cultural ele- 
ments are involved. The individual factors 
are not neglected, but emphasis is laid on 
the cultural and social ones; crime, here and 
now, is interpreted as a function of the 
social relations and cultural achievements 
of a given society at a given time. Crime 
in this country is related to the dynamic 
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complexity and predominantly materialistic 
aspects of contemporary American culture, 
where social relationships have become in- 
creasingly impersonal, where a few re- 
stricted group loyalties have prevailed over 
the general loyalty to the nation, where the 
traditions of the frontier are not yet for- 
gotten, where mores are conflicting, and 
certain types of political corruption and 
inefficiency are tolerated. 

Criminology has to understand and to 
help in curing the criminogenic aspects of 
a culture. In doing so, says Taft, it must 
isolate the combinations of factors which 
constitute criminogenic processes, and take 
into consideration the fact that not only do 
the same factors repeat themselves, but 
clusters of factors are also repeated. This 
statement is of great importance: it points 
to a correct theory of social causation, the 
lack of which has, up to the present day, 
induced criminologists either to emphasize 
arbitrarily selected factors, or to doubt the 
very possibility of formulating scientific 
propositions about the causation of crime. 

Not only crime, but also punishment is 
submitted by Professor Taft to an actual 
sociological study. He never neglects to 
view the defendant and especially the pris- 
oner as involved in particular social situ- 
ations. Punitive methods used in this coun- 
try are tested from the standpoint of their 
ability to deal with these situations and to 
favorably influence them. Methods suggest- 
ed by the author are discussed by him un- 
der the heading of “New Penology,” which 
might mislead careless readers who would 
not keep in mind that “new penology” is a 
subjective construct of the author, his mas- 
ter-plan for a rational reform of the puni- 
tive system. The individual elements of the 
plan are debatable, but the general ten- 
dency is correct: a radical decrease of the 
scope of punishable behavior types, much 
less but much more efficient imprisonment, 
based on the principle of classification and 
individualization, ampler use of probation 
provided that it can be operated by well 
trained specialists, etc. A number of pre- 
ventive measures are also discussed, es- 
pecially the discovery and the treatment of 
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pre-delinquent children and the “community 
approach.” 

A few shortcomings may be detected in 
Professor Taft’s splendid work. Though in 
general the organization of the book is 
logical and clear, two very special chapters, 
on alcoholism and sex delinquency, come 
between the discussion of “crime as a prod- 
uct of American culture” and “tentative 
conclusions.” Almost no comparisons with 
criminologically advanced nations (Great 
Britain, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
States and Australia) are made. The prob- 
lem of the scientific classification of crimi- 
nals as a basis of their individualized treat- 
ment is neglected. A tendency to impose 
on the reader “a deterministic philosophy 
of life” is observable. The author seems to 
be unaware of the facts (1) that regulari- 
ties obtaining in the social life may be 
mathematically explained both on the basis 
of determinism and indeterminism; (2) that, 
in all cases of part-into-whole-integration 
(to the number of which the integration of 
individuals into groups belong), a margin 
of indeterminacy very probably exists, and 
(3) that it is no more scientific to see in 
the criminal only a social product, a “waste 
product of the social cycle,” as the author 
says, than to see in him only an agent 
entirely independent of the conditions pre- 
vailing in his environment. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF. 
Fordham University. 





National Unity and Disunity: The Nation 
as a Bio-Social Organism. By George 
Kingsley Zipf. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Principia Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. 408. 
$3.50. 

This is indeed a strange book. The reason 
for writing it was that its author had found 
that the population of the cities of the 
United States in 1930 when ranked in order 
of size roughly form a harmonic series 
(1, %, %, %, ..., 1/n) just as he had 


previously discovered was true of the fre- 
quency of occurrence of words in selected 
passages of literature (The Psycho-Biology 
of Language). He also finds that the har- 
monic formula applies in some, but not all, 
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other nations. From this he infers that 
there is a natural law of harmonic rela- 
tionships which governs national as well as 
international social-economic systems. To 
further clinch the universality of the har- 
monic law, incomes are shown to fit the 
same formula in some countries. Finally, 
the previous exercise on word occurrence is 
used to complete the proof. Interspersed 
with this analysis are discussions of the 
urbanization of the United States in the 
post Civil War years, a hypothetical treat- 
ment of community formation and growth, 
national evolution, the economy of tools, 
international organization, the distribution 
of consumable goods, cultural drives, nat- 
ural and national culture, psychological na- 
tions, nationalistic minorities, international 
leveling, and other similar matters. Some 
of these are basic to the problem at hand 
and others are quite incidental. In all of 
this, practically no reference is made to 
the works of others even at those points 
where the arguments given might be re- 
inforced by appeals to authorities. 

Now I have no objection to Mr. Zipf or 
anyone else occupying himself in this way. 
The manipulation of numbers often is a 
fascinating and useful enterprise. Actual 
scientific discoveries of consequence may 
be, and indeed have been, made in this way. 
Writing one’s views about the world situa- 
tion is likewise the privilege of any edu- 
cated man who is fortunate enough to live 
in a free country. However, I do resent the 
implication that one can not be a “natural 
social scientist” unless one is willing to ac- 
cept the formula for a harmonic series as 
the panacea which will rid the social sci- 
ences of the miseries of mysticism which 
supposedly have long plagued them. Fur- 
thermore, I see no point in criticizing the 
circularity of several of the arguments, the 
weakness of certain of the data, the in- 
stances of rather poor fit of the mathe- 
matical formula to the empiric data, or the 
general lack of relationship between the 
statistical analysis and many of the general- 
izations which are made about the world 
situation, since Mr. Zipf has said that these 
are relatively unimportant and that time 
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alone will vouch for the correctness of his 
formulations. I, for one, can wait, if he 
can. Let us hope that time proves him 
right. Life and labor for yet unborn soci- 
ologists will be easy if all they have to do 
is master the formula for a harmonic 
series! 
‘WILLIAM H. SEWELL. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 





Formosa Today. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1942. $1.00. 

Formosa Today is important, as_ the 
author correctly states, for two reasons. 
Japan has controlled this island of five 
million Chinese for 45 years. The develop- 
ment of the territory and its people, there- 
fore, gives some clue to what Japan means 
by high sounding phrases like “co-pros- 
perity sphere.” Here is a laboratory in 
which Japan has worked out in practice her 
ideas and theories. Secondly, the book is 
important because it furnishes the only 
detailed data as to popuplation trends and 
composition among a considerable number 
of Chinese, five million all told, 90 per cent 
of them in farm families. From this point 
of view Formosa has been too long over- 
looked by demographers. 

Formosa or Taiwan has been all but 
closed to inquiring foreigners for many 
years. The author, therefore, has confined 
himself wholly to Japanese sources, largely 
official or semi-official. He has done an ex- 
tremely skillful job, as any social scientist 
will recognize, but only one who, like the 
reviewer, has worked with Japanese statis- 
tics can fully appreciate. On the surface, 
Formosa has made progress, but when the 
official Japanese reports are analyzed quite 
a different picture emerges. Population is 
increasing much more rapidly than the cul- 
tivated area. The standard of living is de- 
clining. Good land costs over 800 yen an 
acre. Farm wages are one yen a day. 


Naturally the natives own less and less 
land. Per capita consumption of the staple 
rice has declined one-third since 1925. The 
concentration of wealth in a few hands has 


proceded to an amazing degree and the 
hands are those of Japanese. Industrial 
wages are but a fraction of what they are 
in Japan. Chinese pay two to five times the 
interest rate charged Japanese, and so on. 
Formosa is one colony that has paid huge 
dividends, but there has been no “co-pros- 
perity.” 

The last chapter, “Taiwan as a Base for 
Japan’s Southward Advance,” should be 
read by anyone who believes that the 
foreign policy of the present administra- 
tion was responsible for the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Here again, drawing from 
Japanese sources only, the author presents 
a damning record. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Columbia University. 





The Earth and Man. By Darrell Haug 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. xiii + 675. $4.25. 

Teachers of beginning courses in College 
Geography will welcome this new text, The 
Earth and Man, by Darrel H. Davis, Head 
of the Department of Geography, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

In the preface to the text, the author 
clearly outlines the scope of the book: 

“Planned to serve the needs of be- 

ginning Geography classes in American 
Colleges.” “To supply a background of 
factual material and principles of 
value.” “To establish certain principles 
concerning regional possibilities as af- 
fected by various environmental condi- 
tions, both singly and in selected com- 
binations, upon which those planning 
additional work in the subject may 
build.” 

The 675 pages of the text are thought- 
fully illustrated with literally hundreds of 
well-chosen pictures, charts and maps. Each 
chapter is supplemented by a timely list of 
thought auestions and exercises, also a sug- 
gested bibliography of pertinent reference 
sources. The text is well bound, has good 
paper and print, and is interestingly writ- 
ten and historically up-to-date. Teachers 
who have had trouble handling the subject 
of map projection will welcome it and be 
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delighted with its illustrations and discus- 
sions of map projections in Chapter 34 of 
the Appendix. 

Professor Davis is to be congratulated 
on this fine addition to the study of Geogra- 
phy. His well-selected material from the 
interesting field of Geography as here pre- 
sented, represents a new milestone in the 
teaching of this all important subject. 

GEORGE HANSEN. 
Brigham Young University. 





Latin America. By William Lytle Schurz. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 365. $3.75. 

In the space of 365 pages, the author has 
written about the Land, History, People, 
Government, Economy, International Rela- 
tions, and Way of Life of all 21 of the 
Latin American nations. Obviously, such a 
task could be accomplished in only a hur- 
ried and superficial manner. The history of 
the 21 Republics (27 pages) is little more 
than a chronological listing of the major 
historical events. No attempt is made to 
present the many causal and associational 
factors that constitute the total process. 

Into approximately 100 pages the author 
has crammed a great deal of timely infor- 
mation regarding the economic and physical 
features of the Latin American countries 
and some of their potentialities. In these 
pages the author describes the principal 
natural resources of each of the countries 
and the many obstacles to their past and 
future development. This information has 
an added importance at the present time 
when so much effort is being exerted to 
mesh Latin American production with 
our own. The important role the resources 
of these countries may play in the present 
conflict is easily apparent, especially if the 
struggle should be a long one. 


The brief chapter on government is one 
of the best. In this chapter the author has 
a definite point of view, namely, that the 
Latin American nations are just coming of 
age politically, and that their turbulant past 
was a result of a total lack of experience 
in self government that was suddenly thrust 
upon them. Ample background material is 
given to support this point of view. 

In the last chapter of the book the author 
gives an interesting, if sometimes question- 
able, “thumb-nail” sketch of the Latin 
American “Way of Life.” Some of his ob- 
servations are that the Latin American is 
an “individualist,” is “ceremonious in speech 
and dress,” and entirely un-matter-of-fact. 
Many of his observations are the traditional 
ones, brought back to the United States by 
ephermeral, vacation-minded tourists and 
are hardly in line with many other logical 
and studied conclusions in the book. 

In brief, the author has done a very good 
job of presenting a wide range of material 
in a very brief space. Extensive travels of 
the author throughout the countries, plus 
a wide reading of secondary materials give 
the book an authenticity that is not found 
in many of its contemporary rivals. It can 
be strongly recommended for those readers 
who have little knowledge of the Latin 
American countries and who wish to acquire 
a conversational acquaintance of the area 
with a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort. It will contribute little to those stu- 
dents who have developed specialized in- 
terests in these countries. Perhaps its chief 
interest for sociologists will be the many 
references to the more specialized and au- 
thentic works in the field. 

OLEN E. LEONARD. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Robert A. Polson 


ANNUAL RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL MEETING 
CANCELLED: The Allied Social Science So- 
cieties have cancelled their meetings sched- 
uled for Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31. 
This was done at the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to help relieve 
holiday traffic difficulties on the railroads. 
Election returns for the Society will be an- 
nounced in the March issue. In all prob- 
ability the people who were invited to pre- 
pare papers will be asked to prepare and 
submit them to the Editorial Board of 
Rural Sociology. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 
O. E. Baker, after thirty years in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is leaving his present position as Senior 
Social Scientist in the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare to become 
Head of the Department of Geography in a 
new Institute being established at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, bearing the tentative 
title, “Institute in Geo-Economics and Pol- 
itics.” The purpose of the Institute is to 
train men and women for administrative 
and technical positions, both governmental 
and private, in foreign countries after the 
war. The Institute will include departments 
in Modern Languages, Political Science, 
Economics, Military Tactics, Psychology, 
History, Geography, and _ International 
Trade. Except for the last two departments 
named, existing University departments 
will be expanded to offer instruction in the 
above subjects. It is expected that informal 
cooperation will be arranged with several 
governmental departments, and that stu- 
dents in the Institute will study some of the 
problems which these governmental depart- 
ments are facing. The teachers will hold 
consultant or other positions in depart- 
ments of the federal Government. 

In the Department of Geography about 
half the work will be research and half, 
teaching. The students in the Institute will 


be college graduates, except that under- 
graduate courses may be offered by the pro- 
fessors in order to develop prospective grad- 
uate students. In the Department of Geog- 
raphy there will be a professor specializing 
in Latin America; another in North Amer- 
ica, excluding Mexico; another in Europe, 
excluding the U. S. S. R.; another specializ- 
ing in Eastern and Southern Asia, who may 
temporarily include the Soviet Republic in 
his field. Included in this Department also 
will be a cartographer, one or more research 
assistants, and a number of student assist- 
ants. Mr. Baker will teach the courses in 
North America. The appointments of pro- 
fessors to teach the geography of the other 
Continents have not been announced. 

Courses will not be offered until the sec- 
ond semester and the Institute will probably 
not be in full motion until the next school 
year. Meanwhile, research work is being 
undertaken in South America, looking 
forward to the publication of two atlases 
relating to this Continent, one for school use 
and the other for the use of business firms 
and governmental agencies. It is expected 
that atlases covering the other Continents 
will follow in the course of time. 


THE AMERICAN RED Cross NEEDS SOCIOL- 
OGISTS: The American Red Cross will em- 
ploy hundreds of social welfare workers 
and educators before January, 1943. These 
new employees will perform Red Cross ser- 
vices to the military units both in this 
country and with the task forces abroad. 

Red Cross workers give counsel to the 
men in the armed forces about their per- 
sonal and family problems, plan and or- 
ganize recreational activities. They interpret 
Red Cross service to the military authori- 
ties. They act, to quote U. S. Army regula- 
tions, “in matters of voluntary relief and in 
accord with the military and naval authori- 
ties as a medium of communication between 
the people of the United States of America 
and their Army and Navy.” 
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New professional employees needed in- 
clude: 

Men 

Field directors, to serve at the military 
and naval centers here and abroad to coun- 
sel and advise men in the service regarding 
personal and family problems. 

Men and Women 

Club directors, program directors, staff 
assistants to operate clubs in leave areas 
overseas, some who qualify through execu- 
tive or administrative experience, others by 
experience comparable to the operation of a 
large community center, and still others 
who qualify through recreation training and 
experience. 

Men 

Assistant field directors for recreation, 
to serve with the task forces overseas, qual- 
ified to plan, organize, and promote recrea- 
tional activities such as sports, games, social 
recreation, entertainments, arts and crafts, 
music, dramatics, and game rooms. 

Women 

Medical and psychiatric social workers, 
case workers and recreation specialists in 
military and naval hospitals both here and 
abroad. 

Men and women assigned to the service in 
this country will receive from $135 to $200 
per month; those stationed outside the 
United States receive from $150 to $275 
plus an additional $50 per month mainten- 
ance allowance in military centers and full 
maintenance in club work. Uniforms are 
provided. Those assigned abroad are also 
provided with certain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further in- 
formation or in making application for a 
position in the American Red Cross Services 
to the Armed Forces program should com- 
municate with: Personnel Service, National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Those interested in a position within con- 
tinental United States only should apply to 
the nearest Red Cross area office. They are 
as follows: 

North Atlantic Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 

Eastern Area, 615 N. St. Asaph Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia 





Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Merton D. 
Oyler left the University of Kentucky, Oc- 
tober 1, to become Rural Sociologist for the 
Southwestern Regional Study of Land Ten- 
ure with headquarters at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: Three members of 
the staff of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology are on war duty in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Dr. L. S. Cottrell, Jr., is with 
the Research Division, Special Services 
Branch, War Department; Professor F. F. 
Stephan is Chief, Statistical Analysis and 
Coordination Service, War Manpower Com- 
mission; and Associate Professor J. L. 
Woodward is with the Division of Program 
Surveys, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Dr. Lauriston Sharp is acting head of the 
department in Professor Cottrell’s absence. 
Dr. Svend Riemer, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has joined the staff 
of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station 
will soon issue a ne. bulletin, “Population 
Trends in New York State, 1900 to 1940,” 
by W. A. Anderson. 

Harper Bros., New York, have _ re- 
leased a new text book for social 
work courses, “Social Skills in Case Work,” 
by Josephine Strode, instructor in Rural 
Social Work, Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy, and Pauline R. Strode, Counselor, 
James Monroe High School, New York City. 

Assistants in the Department of Rural 
Sociology for 1942-43 are Mrs. Edith Free- 
man, M.S. (Cornell University), G. T. Hud- 
son, M.S. (University of Wisconsin), form- 
erly on the Staff at the University of IIl- 
inois, Irving T. Spaulding, M.S. (University 
of Kentucky), undergraduate work at Iowa 
State College, and Margaret S. Wilson, M.A. 
(Cornell University). 
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Notes for Contributors 


MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript, whether intended as a paper, book- or bulletin-review, should be a 
typewritten, original copy on bond paper, double-spaced and with ample margins. 
The sheets should be of uniform size, numbered and not rolled (or stapled) 
together. All insertions should be made on full size paper, or pasted in as required. 
Italics should be indicated by underscoring. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tables (Roman numerals), charts, and figures (Arabic numerals) or other illustra- 
tions, should be numbered, tops indicated, and accompanied with legends of 
corresponding numbers. Drawings should be in India ink on white paper or tracing 
cloth. 


FOOTNOTES 


Where considered necessary, a brief sentence should indicate the context or details 
concerning presentation of the paper, as well as the status and institution of the 
author. Thereafter, all footnotes (preferably double-spaced) should be numbered 
consecutively throughout an article and separated from the text by lines crossing 
the page. Footnotes may be placed at the bottom of the page or at that point where 
the reference occurs in the text. If numerous and voluminous, footnotes should be 
placed at the end of an article. The following abbreviations are acceptable in 
footnotes: 


AAA Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
ACLA American Country Life Association 
AES Agricultural Experiment Station 

AYC American Youth Commission 

BAE Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

CCC Civilian Conservation Corps 

FCA Farm Credit Administration 

FSA Farm Security Administration 

MP Miscellaneous Publication 

NYA National Youth Administration 

REA Rural Electrification Administration 
SCS Soil Conservation Service 

SSRC_ Social Science Research Council 

USDA United States Department of Agriculture 
TVA Tennessee Valley Authority 

WPA Work Projects Administration 

Also, well-known War Agencies. 


Citations in footnotes should follow these forms: 


\ 
4 
7 
; 
: 
% 
& 
' 
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Books 
1. Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization (New 


York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942), p. 383. 
2. Robert Cooley Angell, The Integration of American Society (New York: 


McGraw Hill Book Co., 1941), pp. 203-205. 
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Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: American 
Book Company, 1941), IV, 543. 

Edwin R. Embree, “Education for Rural Life,” Farmers in a Changing 
World, 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture, USDA (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940), pp. 1033-1041. 

Newell LeRoy Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology (3rd ed; New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940), p. 264. 


Periodicals 


1, 


2. 


Warren S. Thompson, “The Role of Rural Society in the Production of 
Workers and Soldiers,” Rural Sociology, VII (June, 1942), 127-133. 

Everett E. Edwards, “Agricultural History and the Department of Agricul- 
ture,” Agr. Hist., XVI (July, 1942), 131. 


Bulletins 


1. 








3. 
AESB 340 (Blacksburg, May, 1942), pp. 1-8. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Backgrounds of the War Farm 
Labor Problem, BAE and FSA (Washington, D. C., May, 1942). Mimeo- 
graphed, 183 pp. 

Kenneth MacLeish and Kimball Young, Culture of a Contemporary Rural 
Community, Landaff, New Hampshire, USDA, BAE, Rural Life Studies 3 
(April, 1942). Processed, 117 pp. 

Allen D. Edwards, Beaverdam: A Rural Community in Transition, Virginia 


In reviewing books, the following form of citation should be used: 


Matching Youth and Jobs. By Howard M. Bell. Washington, D. C.: American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 274. $2.00. 
The Field of Social Work. By Arthur E. Fink. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1942. Pp. x + 518. $3.00. 
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